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Austin Clarke 


THE FLOCK AT DAWN 


Rhyme, doting too near my pillow, hesitated, 

Fled on a mocking note because I sleep 

Alone now, having re-wooed her much too late 
For open arms. Surprised on their own by Peep 0’ 
Day, half of his old shirt on again, my dreams, 
Moonlighters all, irised to blurs, blottings 

Of vision: a young lot, most of them unseemly. 
That hoarseness had come down the chimney pot. 
Hearing mistook the spot. No rhyme but the jackdaw, 
Who glosses a neighbourly fir-branch with his beak 
And wants to be my tenant, left that caw. 

Already the starling, tall as his twitter and tweak, 
Was spangling himself, nearby, upon the gutter. 

I turned, sheeting my doubtful self, and drowsed 
While pinchbeck stims were inching past the shutter 
Edges; then suddenly thought of that mighty unhousing 
A mile away, rooks elming in a flock 

Above Rathfarnham Castle, blackness in bits, 
Whirring, time-struck, its own alarum clock: 
Thousandfold call, not one, for Jesuits 

In elmy, shadowy bedrooms, their birettas, 
Soutanes off, spiritual weapons racked. 

Soon I remembered foreign eyes of jet, 

All staring at me, patient as the school-fact 

Of afterlife — a portrait row of saints, 

So much alike, they made the varnish dull, 

Each holding up for the obedient painter 

Or spanning with too sure a hand the skull 

Of pauper, as though it were his astrolabe; 

Then, dark in chapel, head-hung martyrs, nude 
But for the loins. Multiplication table 

For parents now: emotion stalled, too shrewd. 

The flock that comes from the appetising east, 

To pilfer Dublin county or take to the hills, 

Goes over our clumps of sleep, all one yet pieced. 
Blackness of cloth unrolling from the mills 

At Blarney, Cork and Lucan; I see the looms 

That drape unrisen bodies of the clergy. 

Better a decent shabbiness for Doomsday: 
Remnants, reversal, snippets of that serge. 














A land of pious turncoats! Still in tatters, 
The Penal Laws, half-footless, mumble woes 
Outside our city churches. Raise your hats 

To money aisled a century ago. 

The poor mouth is a purse now: humbleness 

A lying pocket. Satire owns to pride 

And poetry is what we dare express 

When its neglect has been personified. 

I wanted to get up in joy, unbolt 

My dark room, see the wetness at Stepaside, 
Tumble of Dollymount, grass in revolt, 

Forget that morning faith like the milk supplied 
In bottles comes to us now with clatter and jolt. 
Consider the wars of religion in old books. 

We hated reformation. Bishop Bale 

Of Ossory would put the unchristian pooka 

To flight. Archbishop Browne stepped from a gale 
Across the Irish Sea and, next day, carried 

The Staff of Jesus to Skinners’ Row, danging 
Faggot and flame, declaring by his Harry 

We reverenced a wand. 


The English Language 
Was loopholed here for centuries. But the night 
That Edmund jumped the wave-tops — faerie castle 
A torch — our rivers ran with Thames to spite us. 
We lost in that war of words. The syllables 
Which measure all delight: mouth-exile. Scansion’s 
Our darling fondled over sea. 


Who cares? 
Our monks reside in eighteenth-century mansions 
Now. Hell-fire rakes have spirited these heirs. 
Always in debt to banks, they plan more buildings, 
Made reckless by the vow of poverty, 
Pile up the sums that burning souls have willed 
To them in clock-tower, high walls, such debris; 
Teach alms to gamble, while agents share the kitty. 
Communities ply from abroad, new Planters 
Lording our land once more. 


Blackness in bits, 
The flock is flying from the dawn to scantle 
Among the dairy farms. Tired of complaint, 
I dreamed of revellers unvaulted, place-names 
In County Dublin left by the unsaintly, 


When few that crossed themselves had buckle or lace, 
Mount Venus, Cupidstown, The Feather Bed... 


Sleep nodded to life’s nothing. Emptihead. 


GREATER DUBLIN 


Our nuns come out to shop in the afternoon, 
For holy fashion has decreed hold-alls. 
Torchbearers sidle the clergy to their stalls 

To share in the dark, huge hug, comic cartoon, 
Forget awhile the morning fast in croon 

Of saxophone. Free from the pledge of walls, 
Passing the beggar-women who still wear shawls, 
Capuchin pads in mediaeval shoon. 

These are our intercessors. Strange that hotel 
Lounge, cinema, shop-window can unbell 

Them! Flattered by their numbers and display, 
We break their vows with a smile. No rebel guessed 
Prayer and retreat would sanctify unrest, 

When Britain took its garrisons away. 


IRISH-AMERICAN DIGNITARY 


Glanced down at Shannon from the sky-way 
With his attendant clergy, stayed night 

In Dublin, but whole day with us 

To find his father’s cot, now dust 

And rubble, bless new church, school buildings 
At Glantworth, drive to Spangle Hill 

And cut first sod, hear, answer, fine speeches, 
Accept a learned gown, freedom 

Of ancient city, so many kissing 

His ring — God love him! — almost missed 
The waiting liner: that day in Cork 

Had scarcely time for knife and fork. 


— 











Monroe Engel 
THE SORROWS OF SERENA 


The evening was spent early, and Harry and Belle Gravely, still 
young but not very, were getting ready to empty the ash trays, darken 
the downstairs rooms, and go to bed. For three of four days they had 
guarded a hope without talking about it, and the silent, passive vigil 
tired them. It put too, this anxious optimism, all else at a distance, 
and all other people. So the sudden loud voices and laughing on the 
front porch, and the long blast on the doorbell, came now as a recall 
and a weighty intrusion. “Who the hell?” Harry asked. 

And was answered through the screen door: “Me, Maxwell, and 
friend.” 

“And friend,” a rackety, low-pitched girl’s voice echoed. 

“They’re drunk,” he said quietly. “Remember, you go to bed 
when you want to.” 

“T’ll be OK,” Belle said. 

There was no time to persuade her. “Coming, coming,” he said, 
but walked deliberately to the front door. He wondered how drunk 
they were, and how much merely favoring drunkenness. It was a 
much favored guise. He liked Maxwell, for his intelligence, but was 
not charmed by this impromptu visit. Under the porch light, an 
uneasy figure in white and blue striped cords turned and shifted, and 
the girl with him shimmered through the reds and blues and golds 
of a long Indian stole. Harry opened the door and they walked past 
him, and were half-way down the hall to the livingroom before Maxwell 
wheeled the girl around by an elbow to introduce her. Serena Stahl. 
But she gave him the long gorgeous gauze instead of her hand, and 
then marched past Belle in turn to occupy the living-room. 


“What will you have to drink?” MHarry asked her. 

Her voice too was extravagant. “Brandy, brandy, give me brandy.” 

“You mustn’t mind her old world courtesy,” Maxwell said. 

When Harry passed around the drinks, Serena held her hand off 
to one side to receive her glass, and to keep her line of vision clear. 
This line fastened without pity on Maxwell’s high-browed dun face, 
denying him any comfort from company, except what he might get 
willy-nilly from having her self-centered zeal witnessed. What com- 
fort he could get, he deserved, for Serena, a good ten years his junior 
and cruelly fit, was uninhibited by natural advantage. 


Maxwell offered a letter for diversion, holding it up by one corner, 
between the soft thumb and index finger of his left hand, and with 








a look of earnest, almost secret embarrassment. “It’s from his doctor, ” 
Serena said with radiant rancor. “A report that he’s healthy as a pig.” 
“Only I ought to lose some weight,” Maxwell said. “While the 
mind grows fine the tail fattens. Both ways I’m beyond my years.” 

“I’d have told you as much for half the money,” Serena said. 

“Told me what?” Maxwell asked, dulled by the buffets. 

“That you’re as tender and healthy as a suckling pig. And as 
fit for the tooth.” 

Giggling, he replaced the letter in his inside breast pocket, then 
patted the pocket from the outside, making the stiff paper rattle. Se- 
rena looked at him with a contempt so relaxed as to be possessive, 
almost affectionate. “Leave it alone,” she said. “Don’t worry it.” 

Even in her spite she was beautiful, given a taste for strong shapes 
and colors. But nothing about her could be taken easily. Even her 
name, Serena, was marvelously inappropriate for such peasant-limbed, 
black-maned unrest. Every name hides or reveals a hope, but Serena 
Stahl was clearly no one to be easily intimidated, and Harry, who’d 
never been a father but hoped still to be, found himself very tender 
to the ambitions of the unknown parents of a girl he’d known only 
a few minutes. It was curious, but unsurprising. 

Following his own logic, he saw that Belle, on the low couch next 
to Maxwell, was all right still. Only she ought to excuse herself soon 
and go to bed. For it was apparent that Maxwell had come for pro- 
tection, and wasn’t likely to leave before fatigue had rendered Serena 
innocent. This might take a long time. 

Though it was clear what ultimate exaction she wished to make 
from Maxwell, such ultimate meaning wasn’t very luminous. What 
was she after short of that? Outside somewhere, in the dark yawning 
warmth of the summer cvening, Maxwell had doubtless missed some 
cue, hesitated, suffered an animal failure. For this, with that same 
aching air discovering every recess of the living-room, joining inside 
to night, he would have to pay here still. Only she seemed to be 
asking for more than this, for everything, total indemnity for all the 
sodden inertia of the world that wasn’t quick to her power or beauty. 
It was, it appeared at once, a bad time for her. A few weeks out of 
Vassar, she was looking for her first job, and finding life grubby and 
unreceptive. She held Maxwell to account for all this too. He was 
established, successful, had already pleaded a case before the Supreme 
Court. Governors were impatient for him to grow old enough to 
be appointed to the bench. 

“Everything is run by fat men,” she said. “They see to it that 
there’s no room for intelligence or talent or beauty in the world.” 


However slack the discovery, she offered it with energy, with pas- 
sion, with a brilliant air of newness. Repeatedly as she harangued 
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them, she slung her heavy mane of black hair back over her head, 
and cleared her face further with a square nervous hand. The rise 
and fall of her bare chest too was impressive. With her left knee over 
her right, the calves twined tightly, all the leg she showed was firm, 
round, admirable. 

“It’s hateful particularly to be a woman,” she said finally, breath- 
ing heavily, but with a da capo intention. 

“How do you know?” Belle asked, speaking more or less for the 
first time. Slouched next to Maxwell, her feet under her on the couch, 
she only sat up a little straighter now, arching her shoulders, her fair 
troubled face harsh and harshly dealt with by the lamp just above 
her. A blue kerchief was pulled severely over her gray-touched blond 
hair. Even with the room between them, Serena made her look her 
age, and Harry, who for himself would have taken two years of aging 
every twelve months to gain her some indulgence, felt his insides 
shrink with pain. 

Serena unfastened her attention slowly from Maxwell. Her seek- 
ing glance passed Belle once, and made the circuit of the room before 
returning to her. Her high color, the red of health and liquor, deep- 
ened hotly. “What did you say?” she demanded. 

“TI asked how you knew. Your own troubles yes, but you’ve got 
time yet to speak for all of us.” Belle looked toward the floor, but 
two or three times her eyes turned up in quick, yellow flickers, and her 
lips were tight with suppression. 

“It’s the advantage of education,” Serena said. “You don’t have 
to count just on your own fingers — you can use other people’s.” 

“Maybe so,” Belle said. “But in my own ignorant way, I trust 
myself more to do my own work.” 

“That’s right,” Maxwell said, overflowing with his own relief. 
“The trouble is nobody’s ever talked back to her. She’s a great one 
to talk about learning from other people, never having even listened 
to anyone else.” 

But he was altogether out of the line of Serena’s switched vision 
now. “Just shut up, Maxwell,” she said. 

“Experience is a dirty word,” she said, her voice earnest, even 
plaintive. “It’s the defense of inferiority and corruption — of ugliness 
against beauty, stupidity against intelligence, cowardice against valor.” 

She sang it more to herself than anyone else, inducing her own 
sorrows profoundly. Maxwell leaned toward Harry. “She’s a little 
crazy,” he said. “But isn’t she brilliant? And so beautiful? ” 

“Yes, I suppose,” Harry said. He had difficulty with these ques- 
tions, which didn’t seem to mesh with the questions he’d been asking 
himself about Serena Stahl. Which made him ready, in turn, to ask 
himself some new and pressing questions about Maxwell. 








“She’s really amusing. A little crazy, there’s no doubt about it, 
but very amusing. I’m really ape for her.” Maxwell had paid the 
pains of indulgence, but was now comfortable once more. 

“Amusing I’m not sure I’d be prepared to say,” Harry said. 

Maxwell stared at him unbelieving, his eyebrows up on his fore- 
head, stretched eyes rolling, his mouth open. But the ring of the 
doorbell again interrupted them, and Serena and Belle too who had 
had more words. 

“All Soul’s Night,” Belle said. 

Again Harry wished she’d go to bed, seeing how her chin and lower 
cheeks were belted with fine tense lines. He tried to look his meaning 
to her as he crossed the room, but she only glared through or past 
him, through the filmy gaze of her general disgust. It was no time 
for this, she would do herself hurt. Dimmed himself by his worries, 
he forgot what he was supposed to be doing, and was startled by the 
frank “hello” that came to meet him half way down the hall. 

“TI saw your lights on as I was coming home, and sounds like a 
good fight.” 

Even then it took him a moment more to recognize Mort Stern. 
“TI don’t know how good the fight is, but come on in and throw your 
weight around,” he said. 

“You’re sure?” Stern asked. “I can just as easily go on the 
rest of the way home if you don’t want me.” 

The smile of plain inquiry on the round, powerful, thick-skinned 
face pierced his confused diffidence at last. “No, come on in, I’m 
sure,” he said. “As a matter of fact, we can use you.” 

“I don’t know about that,” Stern said. “I’ve heard I’m a hard 
man to use.” 

Preceding Harry into the living room, he greeted Belle with a ro- 
tund inclination, then stood easily to be introduced. Serena jumped 
at his name, and at him too. “Mort Stern,” she said. “I know your 
films. I’ve admired them for years . Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come.” 

“I don’t think I got your name,” Stern said. He ignored the chair 
next to her that she indicated, and took one farther away. He made 
a small clicking noise as he sat down, and seemed to be licking or 
sucking the spaces between his hearty, discrete teeth. 

“Serena Stah],” she said. “My father admired your films too. He 
took me to see them all — the Manchurian film, the Ethiopian film, 
the Spanish film. I cried at those films.” 

“Good,” Stern said. “So did I when I made them.” 

She leaned toward him, across the space between their chairs, 
proffering full-breasted tenderness. “But oh, Mort Stern, what’s 
happened to you.now? You don’t make films like those any more.” 

“Times have changed,” Stern said. 
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“You’ve lost faith, Mort Stern,” she said. 
“Well, you know how it is with us atheists.” 
“Oh, don’t pretend to be hard with me. Don’t forget I’ve seen 

your films. I know all your most serious secrets. ” 

“She’s a Daniel,” Maxwell said, leaning toward Harry again, and 
speaking in the tone just below normal that he seemed to think was 
a whisper. “But who’s this older lion? ” 

“Some other time, maybe,” Harry said. 

“Why don’t you tell me some of your secrets then,” Stern was 
saying. “Your most serious secrets.” 

“You and I, Mort Stern,” she said. “The oldest and the youngest 
in the room. Sometimes I think that when I can’t really be. young 
any more, I’d like to skip about twenty-five years — jump from twen- 
ty-five say, or thirty, to fifty or fifty-five. ” 

“Take it easy. That’s not money you’re throwing around.” 

“Oh, Mort Stern, I think you’re great.” With splendid grace she 
slipped from her chair at last, to the floor at Stern’s feet, her left 
arm across his knees, her face turned only to him now, in a new 
rapt look of confidence. 

Maxwell paled slightly. “If we could persuade one of them to 
play dummy, we could play bridge,” he said. 

“You know, Maxwell, even in New England there are accomoda- 
tions for advanced bachelors like you,” Belle said. “You shouldn’t 
really have to work this hard in your little leisure time.” 

“But you don’t understand. I’m ape for her,” Maxwell said again. 

“Oh, I understand,” Belle said. “Monkey intensified.” 

“You think I’ll make a foo] of myself.” 

“Only if it’s comfort you’re after.” 


The room had become a stage set in which, by convention, any 
two people could hold private though audible conversation. Stern and 
Serena Stahl occupied one side of the stage, Belle and Maxwell the 
other. Harry alone was out front, the audience that heard and knew 
all. Only he wished that the pit also allowed him some comparative 
detachment. 

But he wasn’t detached at all, he was only out of it. For the mo- 
ment at least, he didn’t signify. It was a position he’d felt himself 
in before in this room, in this house. Not always, not even habitually, 
but often enough. Sometimes the house seemed little more than a 
facility for friends and less than friends. Bought six years before, 
when for a confluence of reasons they suddenly had some money, it 
invited this, being so empty, so largely unused. Belle had quit her 
job then too, and the house, too large for them at the time, was to 
be filled soon enough with the children they hadn’t before been able 


“Faith in your art.” 





to afford. Only the house was still just as empty, as unfilled. Per- 
haps even emptier, given the shrinkage of expectation. 


Yet expectation wasn’t all dead. In fact, for these several days 
now, it had grown, flared, despite all willed caution. But there had 
been equal basis for hope before, in addition to medical assurances 
after demeaning interviews, and the scarifying tests at peculiar but 
significant times of the day, night, or lunar cycle. Surely it would 
have been better and no less helpful to offer prayers, goats, candles, 
whatever to some patron saint or goddess of fecundity. And there 
were other ways to occupy space too: by mere insistence, by inflation, 
by conspicuous usage. Why not? 


“But everywhere I go I find the same cold ugliness, the same 
spirit of denial,” Serena Stahl was saying, perhaps one more. “No 
one can breathe in those places, Mort Stern. You really feel that there 
isn’t enough air to go around already.” 


“You’ve been investigating the great cloaca of the world,” Stern 
said. “Once you realize that, you won’t be surprised by what you 
find. Or care to be admitted.” 

Stern was in a state of benevolent composure still, who knew whe- 
ther despite or because of the embosoming of his legs as Serena drew 
still closer to him, and her rich lyrical complaint. Harry had lost his 
first certainty that she was a fraud. If she acted, she acted from 
conviction, to convert and make communicable what she felt. It was 
very close to art really, in impulse and form taken. And if it was 
rather monotonously uniform, at a crazily incessant pitch, yet she 
had understood that Stern was the spirit to persuade. But Stern had 
his own mechanism for selection, that took from the passing traffic 
just what he needed to feed his own vision — and, if necessary, no- 
thing else. His calm might only have been the sign of great force of 
will, great power, but he surely looked like an old campaigner, clear- 
eyed and unsurprisable, solid footed. His work was the filming of 
violence, wars and social disasters, and an asbestos hide protected him 
in the flames while he forced history to show its meaning, the faces 
of its sufferers and perpetrators. For his work he was paid well, and 
could take his modest but immaculate ease for long stretches of time 
between jobs. Three quarters of the time at least he was a gentleman 
living on savings, and in this persona, guise or disguise, rarely men- 
tioned what else he knew and had seen. Only he was generally im- 
pervious to smal] troubles. 

“When do you think she’s going to get up off his knees?” Max- 
well asked, smiling with white chewed lips. 


“She seems to be going the other way rather,” Belle said. “And 
he doesn’t seem just ready to throw her off.” 














Belle was even paler than Maxwell, though less nervous. It seem- 
ed to Harry that her strength left her perceptibly, like a leaving 
tide over rocky flats, uncovering as it went the true state of her 
existence.. And, in her face, he saw his own state too. 

Only Serena was indefatigable, and perhaps also, in his own less 
active way, Stern. “But I have to do some kind of work, Mort Stern, ” 
Serena sang. “I have to support myself.” 

“A good-looking young girl like you can always manage,” Stern 
said, patting her lightly, gallantly on one bare shoulder, with omrly 
the most distant suggestion of iechery. 

“Don’t,” she said, horror superadded to her high tone. 

Stern drew his hand back quickly, and flexed the neat, blunt fin- 
gers under his eyes, palm up, slowly. 

“Not that,” she said. “Just don’t talk that way.” 


For a while then Harry lost track of them, as he watched Belle 
stand up and leave the room without announcement, and hardly no- 
ticed. When she passed near him, he caught her hand for a moment 
with his own, and found it tense and unresponsive. She was rushing 
slowly under grim restraint, and he heard how regularly she walked 
up the stairs to the second floor. Grimly too, he set himself not to 
follow her at once. 

“Why should a woman always make her way as a woman, any 
more than a man should have to make his always qua man?” Serena 
demanded. “Why shouldn’t a woman be brave as well as beautiful, 
competent and accomplishing as well as understanding, aggressive as 
well as tender? ” 

“Why not?” Mort Stern answered. He was easy and consoling. 
Maxwell on the other hand was rapt and edgey enough for them both. 

“Maybe I’m not like mest other women, but gracious living doesn’t 
mean anything to me,” Serena said. One hand detached itself from 
Stern’s lap, and making.a wide, comely, indicating sweep, knocked 
his glass and ashtray off the end table next to his chair. 

“It gets less gracious all the time, if you’ll notice,” Maxwell said. 

But she noticed least of all what he said. “I’m not thinking of 
anything as freakish as Joan of Arc,” Serena said. “The problem is 
much more the way Virginia Woolf pictures it in Orlando.” 

“T’ve never read the book,” Stern said. 

Harry moved, he thought, to take Belle’s place. “You’re the 
luckiest one here then,” he said. “Unless Maxwell hasn’t read it 
either. Only I know Maxwell’s read everything, a long time ago, and 
remembers all.” 

Maxwell gave him an uncertain half-bow from the couch, and for 
an instant Harry wished his first shot hadn’t scattered so wide. But 
he forgot this in his pleasure at seeing Serena bound backwards from 
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Stern’s lap into her chair again. Stern inhaled heavily, and shook his 
pants legs out by the knees. 
“You don’t like Orlando!” Serena said. 


“Neither the book nor the hermaphrodite,” Harry said. “It’s a 
tedious concoction of vanity and confusion.” 

“Aren’t you getting a little fancy?” Stern asked, keeping his 
shadow protectively over Serena still. Indeed he must still have felt 
the warmth of her splendid soft pressures on his legs. 

“You're right. I should just have said it’s a goddam bore,” 
Harry said. 

“But you’re on the contented side too, and don’t like to be shak- 
en,” Serena said. “I think if’s a beautiful and a very serious book. 
I’ve read it over and over again, seven times now.” 

“That’s your problem,” Harry said. 

“Wait a minute,” Stern said, asking and warning at once. 

And Maxwell said, “ You don’t have to act that way, Harry.” 

“Maxwell, you’re exactly wrong,” Harry said. “But I leave it 
to you both then to be at once more polite and more impressive. ” 


He went up the stairs even more slowly than Belle had before him, 
feeling no sense of hurry even, suspended between what he left and 
what he knew he was approaching. He’d made this trip before — never 
from the same situation, but often to. Irritation drained away as he 
mounted, not all but much of it, and he heard the voices pick up 
again behind him, in more general conversation now, not only Se- 
rena’s voice. The voices, the stir, buoyed him on his way, as did a first 
rush of cooler air up the stairwell. Along the second floor corridor, 
lighted only by the small glow from below, an open door sighed sud- 
denly with the wind. The stillness, the empty space — not depress- 
ing now, but simply foreign — confirmed his resolution. He entered 
the bedroom where Belle lay, still dressed, reading on the bed, with 
the words for what he had to say all ready — that he knew; that he 
wasn’t sure he cared that much any more; that they, he and she 
together, might signify sufficiently just as they were, if they only 
would. 


When he came down again a little later, he was washed-out but 
secretly composed, impressed with the faint premonition of content 
he’d been able to summon from Belle’s stiff self-disgust. Downstairs, 
too, there had been some change. Stern had retired, was no longer 
actively receptive. He was sitting straight up against the back of 
his chair, his eyes wandering, and looking rather shame-facedly unen- 
gaged. Maxwell, who would perhaps have taken his place in Serena’s 
attention again now if he could, was too tired even to make an active 
target. Though Serena continued to talk, she was talking almost to 
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herself, and her voice was far lower, less declamatory, almost a moan 
of hurt or self-pity. “What does one do? And who cares?” 


Harry stood a moment in the doorway. Least of all I, he thought, 
answering her last question. But with this, he felt some great im- 
persona] pity for her, that had with it no liking, but was the ironic 
sum of all he knew and she didn’t. He knew too that he could, would, 
wished to do nothing about it. “I’m afraid I have to give up your 
company for the present,” he said. 

He and his message both were acknowledged only slowly. The 
distance at which he was kept was the mark of Serena’s true power. 
And it was she who answered him. “ You mean you want us to leave”. 

“Yes, I’m afraid so. It’s late and I’m tired,” he said. 


When she got up, the two men got up too, but not before, and 
dragged out behind her, leaving Harry largely unnoticed again. “Let’s 
take a walk,” Serena proposed, with a new burst of suasion. “It’s 
a beautiful evening outside. ” 

“Evening!” Maxwell said. “I’ve got to be in Judge Raymond’s 
chambers less than eight hours from now.” 

“How about you, Mort Stern? Will you walk with me?” 

“No walk,” Stern said. “But I’ve got about enough zip left for 
a cup of coffee and a toasted English at Murray’s Cafeteria.” 

“Then I'll take myself for a walk,” Serena announced. 

“You can’t do that at this time of night,” Stern said. “This isn’t 
the old college quad, you know.” 

“Oh, not you too, Mort Stern! ” 

“Why not? At my age you can’t tell the free spirits from the 
old farts without a program.” 


For Harry at least, this was the last word. The air of the screen 
door, released from outside, pushed against the wooden door he was 
closing from inside. But he closed it firmly, and bolted it as well. On 
his way upstairs, it occurred to him too that they could sell the house 
for a pretty profit. Given a new view of things, it might be possible 
to turn all their failures to advantage. 





Guillaume Apollinaire 


ANNIE 


On the coast of Texas 

Between Mobile and Galveston there is 
A great garden full of roses 

Wherein a villa blooms 

Itself a great rose 


A woman often strolls 

In the garden all alone 

And when I pass along the linden-laden road 
We stare at one another 


As this woman is a Mennonite 
Her rosetrees lack buttons 

And her clothes lack buds 

Two are missing from my coat 
We have somewhat the same rite 


THE MEADOW SAFFRANS 


The fields are poisonous but pretty in the Fall 
The cows grazing there 

Swallow slow toxin 

The colchicum color of bruises and of lilacs 
Blooms there your eyes are to this flower kin 
Purplish like their wounds and like this autumn 
And my life by your eyes is slowly poisoned 


The children hurly-burly come from school 
Dressed in their smocks and harmonica sounds 
They gather colchicums in long line descended 
Mother to daughter and tinted like your eyelids 


Which flutter like flowers in a crazy wind 


The watcher of the herd sings in low tone 
While slow low-mooing the cows abandon 
Forever these evil-flowered fields in autumn. 
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SONG 


SALTIMBANQUES 


On the plain the mountebanks 

By gardens pass in straggly ranks 
Before the closed gray inns they lurch 
In villages which have no church 


The children as advance-guard go 
The others dreaming slowly follow 
While each fruit tree it must bear 
The signs made to it from afar 


They have weights square they have weights round 
Their drums with gilded hoops are bound 

The bear and the monkey wise ones they 

Search for pennies along the way 


The myrtles are for the dance, 
Danced far away. 
The marjoram is for my soul, 
Lulli-loolay. 
The honeysuckle’s for the belle 
Irresolute. 
When we go gather huckleberries, 
Roo-ti-toot, 
We'll not touch the rosemary, 
Fool, let it be! 
That grows in somber tufts on tombs, 
Lawsy me! 

(translated by Eugene Walter) 


Paul Roche 


COURAGE FOR THE PUSILLANIMOUS 


O you are a raja in your rage 

or so could be 

if you could rise up from those cowering rags 
of huddled personality. 


O you are a tiger that could pace 
with unblenched eyes 
if you could gaze full at your manhood’s grace 
take it all and not despise. 


O you are perfect in your stripling’s plumage 
of bold disdain 
if you could only whip that cold poltroon 
stammering within — 
to suffer and give pain. 


MEXICO 
(Looking at a ruined Church) 


Out of the strength came sweetness 
And out of corruption, beauty. 

And cruelty gave rise to power 

And the power devoured the sweetness 
And the strength turned into ruin 

And in the ruin again, 

Out of corruption, came sweetness. 


Louis O. Coxe 


THE OWL 


The owl that hunted under autumn woods 
Came to the oak where my window holds it in 
To perch there staring, saintlike hollow-eyed, 
Part of the bark and joining of a limb. 


Below him mouse and mole froze into leaves 
Pied dun and umber piling round the bole. 
Heaven stayed still, and earth. A window gives 
On more than these: under them all is hell. 
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Was it from that gate that a black draft of three crows 
Blew in a cry to hunt him from his wood? 

A moment hung and steady in the glaze, 

They left a hollow where a saint had stood. 


BALD EAGLE 


Rare to the mind as sainthood, and more wild 

On sense than a lust for beauty and its wound, 
This bird that sweeps the past with tilting wing 
Measures the marsh and beats the present down. 


Sun on the snow head and the hooded eyes 
Ripples his shadow over pool and grass 
Where I stand up in mudflats to my knees 
Listening for spring sung in a migrant’s voice. 


But this I saw: power that sought its end 
Through middle air, first of a dying breed 

And quick with yearning, seeking like the mind 
To stoop at hunger, beauty under blood. 


Mona Van Dwyn 


POT-AU-FEU 


“ Everything that is going on in Nature... increases the entropy of 
the part of the world where it is going on. A living organism... tends 
to approach the state of maximum entropy, which is death. It is con- 
tinually sucking orderliness from its environment and freeing itself from 
all the entropy it cannot help producing... and thus it evades the decay 
to thermodynamical equilibrium.” 


ScuHrOpincer, What is Life? 


“I remembered how Mrs. Procter once said to me that, having had 
a long life of many troubles, sufferings, encumbrances and devastations, 
it was, in the evening of that life, a singular pleasure, a deeply felt 





luxury, to her, to sit and read a book: the mere sense.of the security of 
it, the sense that, with all she had outlived, nothing could now happen, 
was so great within her.” 


Henry JAMES, Notebooks 


It is all too clear that order wasn’t our invention. 

What we thought we imposed on Nature was her own intention, 
and if anyone doubts it, let’s see who’s the steady old hand 

at doting arrangement, her metabolism or our mind: 

Watch her anticipate our cellular howl 

by spooning out stable linkings of chemical gruel, 

or, using the disorder that is death to us, 

producing more anchovies and asparagus, 

or, for our snacks, slicing up without pause or limit 

& million billion other lives a minute. 


But, lo, in the high society of consciousness, 

we diet to death on our own affectional fuss, 

rocking the environment through disordering lips 

with the erratic heat motion of our relationships, 

turning living to losing, burning with need for our fellow, 
and filling the air with exhaust for him to swallow; 

for to feed on trouble and void a composed overhaul 

takes a structure humbler than man’s, and more Natural. 
Yet since mind and body are under each other’s thumb 

and you come to my mind, something really ought to be done. 


You'll have to admit, my darling, that we tire each other, 
exhaling such smogs of entropy that the weather 

is unwholesome here for us in our weakened condition. 
Already we’re worn from testing an important mutation 
of the internal scene, and we’ve used lots of heat to start 
taking off on those dizzying quantum jumps of the heart, 
yet we’re forced to keep on regenerating the nicks 

of a thousand daily empathic enzyme kicks, 

and to carry, wherever we go in our hungry waning, 

the sweet encumbrance of one another’s meaning. 


And so, to balance the emotional wear-and-tear, 

let me set a table in the atmosphere. 

They say if a glassful of marked molecules were poured 
in the Seven Seas, and diligently stirred, 

then in any glassful dipped from any ocean 
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you’d find one hundred out of the original potion. 
I can’t prove a poem’s caloric count is so high, 
nor know my particular measuring will reach your eye, 
but I’ll pour by faith, and believe that wherever you sup 
the nourishing orderliness has been thickened up. 


The move is mine, my sex is less prone to the torment 
of organic dignity, and more attached to our ferment. 
I’ll debase my system, I’ll eat like a weed, and exchange 
sounds that I’ve simmered down to predictable range, 

a feast of patterning, a treat of tended lines, 

and visible forms, toothsome as tenderloins, 

to keep you, sucking the imagcs that bring 

you close to receive this artful cherishing, 

an inexhaustible fountain of passionate waste, 

while I grow and blossom on its deathy taste. 


Postscript: 


Watch out, Mrs. Procter, you’ll be warmed against your will! 
All that jiggling, perverse and thermodynamical, 

may suddenly start up again, those turning pages 

may tip you right out into life’s economic outrages — 

and you who have grown so gentle and groomed and tidy 
there on the settee, a thoroughly astonished lady 

of equilibristic luxury, with a paper plaything, 

will burst into metabolic huckstering 

and steam back, stoked up on innocent-seeming print, 

into devastations, into love’s dishevelment. 


William Dickey 


LATE AFTERNOON ON THE PIONEER DAY PICNIC 


Let us leave this homestead vacant to the sun. 
May the apples on the garden apple floor 

Be carpeted to rot, and everyone 

Tell stories we have never heard before. 


No use, no use for this intransigeant house 
That tries to say age is its own respect. 
We will sell it all to the itinerant mouse, 
We will contribute to a stern neglect, 


And take the bottles and the bathroom jug 
Outside and shoot them with our BB guns. 
That old, dry, absolute forebearers’ hug — 
Let us be finished with it, and at once. 


More opulent houses hunger for our kiss, 

Split levels, functional domes too proud to name. 
Let the apples wither. We are done with this 
Wrong picture in the picture window frame. 


THE FIRST TIME 


The mouth of one who has been hit; 

His hands clenched and his face surprised, 
Now he is weakness realized, 

But will not die because of it. 


Stiffly the heroes move, and then 
Take their positions as they were; 
He is among them clamoring there, 
Among those dark, ambitious men. 


He is among them for an hour, 
Until the light falls down again. 


NIGHTMARE FOR URBAN DWELLERS OF A CERTAIN AGE 


The woman smothered in her closet. 
The water whimpered in the faucet. 
The radio at last ran down; 
Everyone else was out of town. 

(The gentlemen in flannel sleepers 
Pull at the blinds, afraid of peepers.) 


The teen-age bravo green and sullen 
Muffled the girl’s mouth up in woollen. 
She felt the child kick her inside, 

And then they were surprised, and died. 
(The gentlemen in silk pajamas 

Wake in the night without their mamas.) 
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The bullet whistles through the belly. 
The taxi driver goes to hell. He 

Has known the sufferings of the poor 

And now knows those and something more. 
(The gentlemen in negligé 

Pray for the coming of the day.) 


O who is safe and in what garments? 
Wear steel to bed and think of sermons? 
The wolf, the weasel and the rat 

Creep up the stairs for all of that, 

And they will get you if they can 
However much the gentleman. 


And when they get you they will say, 
Put not your faith in peches flambées, 
In compassing the Golden Mean, 

In crépes Suzette or crépe de Chine; 
The world’s more physical than mental, 
And does not like its men so gentle. 


P. J. KAVANAGH 


THE PATCHWORK DANCE 


For many years I have indulged myself in a curious habit. At least 
I always felt it to be curious and recent events have proved that others 
feel so too. Wherever I lived I painted a large, three-doored wardrobe, 
(no mirror), a light, matt-surfaced grey, and on the bed I put a highly 
coloured patchwork quilt. When the mood was on me I dressed myself 
in a suit of brightly coloured patches — which I sewed together myself, 
in secret — and went into the bedroom I have described to you and 
danced and whirled about it until I felt the colours of my patches 
transferring themselves to the grey surface of the wardrobe doors. There 
had to be mirrors in the room — no more than two — of any size or 
shape and placed anywhere so that in my dance I never really saw 
myself but did frequently catch glimpses. This was essential because 
it reminded me of what I looked like, what colours I was attempting 
to transfer, without making me self-conscious and awkward at be- 
having so strangely. Because of course (and this is what no-one will 
understand now) I knew perfectly well I was behaving strangely, but 
the sense of real peace I achieved when transference took place was 
worth almost any kind of behaving. And of course I never believed 
that my colours had really stuck themselves to the wardrobe, (other- 
wise I could have done my dance only once), but it was the sensation 
that they were doing so that gave me so much pleasure. The patch- 
work quilt, incidentally, I used as a kind of limbering up. Sometimes 
coming home from the office I felt an urgent need to do my dance 
but found that my head was too full of other matters. On such oc- 
casions I would squat for a few moments of the quilt and glance from 
my patches to the quilt’s and back again, quickly, until we seemed 
to merge and then I knew I was in a better frame of mind and could 
begin my dance with some hope of success, Even then, sometimes it 
took ages and I would be quite exhausted by the time I had finished. 


I have mentioned this habit to only one person and that is per- 
haps because there is only one person in the world I really trust. He 
described it as a means of self-expression, which ] think is a very 
disappointing phrase. What is the connection between my dancing 
self and my office self, I wonder. And then there is my home self. 
Everyone lives in parts, in particles almost, but why do I get such 
pleasure from my dance? Why does it seem to join the particles 
together, briefly? I know my job inside and out and if my daily office 
self works within perfectly defined limits and if these limits are rather 
narrow then this seems to me the case of every other man I know 
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and indeed everyone I have ever heard of. Caesar in Gaul had to 
think about corn for his troops and of sites for winter quarters before 
he could think about ultimatums to the Senate. And although every 
man hopes his rubicon will appear before him one day all he can do 
in the meanwhile is work patiently towards it. This office self is, as 
I say, respected and probably rather impressive: But my home self 
is not impressive, nor would I wish it to be. And these are only two 
of my selves and altogether the discussion is rather fruitless because 
there are so many selves to express. I would rather say that my daily 
life was that of a part of a part of the world, and my dance was an 
attempt to become a part of the whole world. But, as you see, it is 
very difficult to explain, although I think all of us have this need 
occasionally. 


Anyway, everything was going along perfectly well until I got 
married. I married the girl of my choice whom I loved and who loved 
me, so this is not a story of an unhappy marriage. It is in fact an 
account, sober as I can make it, of something quite different. I re- 
alised at the time that marriage was going to present a particular kind 
of problem to me, but I resolved to meet my difficulties when they 
arose. For the first year all went well. I didn’t feel any need to 
dance, because I had found a substitute I suppose. 


But after a year or so the old longing returned. It was not that 
I was tired of my wife, very far from it, but one of the basic experi- 
ences of marriage is to be reminded daily at breakfast of the partiality 
and the transience of any contact previously achieved. At least I 
did not have to look at my grey doors again until] I wanted to. About 
this time I was given promotion within my firm of book-publishers 
and with it a substantial increase in salary. This enabled us to fulfil 
our dream and move out of town. We bought a lovely house by the 
river at Pangbourne on a mortgage and began to choose the furniture 
for it. Forseeing my want I insisted on a grey wardrobe. Although 
my wife does not like that colour she gave way, rather puzzled. I 
should have told her the whole story then but I hesitated and that 
has proved a very serious mistake. But you will understand my fear 
that she might have been jealous of my dance, and perhaps with reason. 


Eventually we moved into our riverside house and I became a 
commuter. This meant leaving home about six o’clock every morn- 
ing and getting home about nine o’clock each night. It seems to me 
quite natural that in these circumstances my desire to dance returned 
with quite irresistible force. The feeling of living in bits and pieces 
was insupportable. I was now spending the greater part of my waking 
life involved in a part of a part of the world and I became as a result 
discontented and bad-tempered. My wife and child seemed hopelessly 
far away and strange when I returned home and although I am not 





in anyway an exceptional man, quite the opposite in fact, it did seem 
to me clearer than ever before that there were large areas of me 
and of experience that I was simply not allowed time to explore. So 
I began my dance again and I shall never forget the sensation of 
enormous relief I experienced when, after so long a break, I again got 
colours flying from my whirling body onto the dull surface of my 
patient, blessedly inanimate wardrobe. Sometimes coming back in 
the train I would be shaking with excitement, quite unable to join 
in the conversation of my fellow commuters, most of whom I knew 
well by this time and whose company I normally enjoyed. When I 
reached home I could scarcely wait to get upstairs to my little room 
and, with the excuse of having work to finish, tear off my clothes and 
put my patchwork on. It was quite inevitable I suppose that my wife 
should grow curious and one evening follow me upstairs and catch me 
in my dance. At the time I had simply refused to think about it, which 
as I have said, and as I now saw, was a grave mistake. Because when 
I caught sight of her face in the glass I was horrified to see how afraid 
she was. When I looked at myself in the same glass I saw that I was 
pouring with sweat and had an unusually high colour in my cheeks, 
and that my hair, normally so neat, was all over my face. And there 
was of course the strangeness of my costume, so different from my 
usual single-breasted suit. Nevertheless I was surprised to see real 
fear on her white face and even more surprised when she left the 
room without a word and returned downstairs. Dinner that evening 
was very constrained because she cut short any of my attempts at 
explanation and as that was foremost in my mind I was at a loss for 
other subjects. I confess I became rather angry at her silence and 
her covert watching of me that evening and attempted to browbeat 
her into hearing my explanation, but she only cowered away from me 
in such a disconcerting fashion that I realised it was useless. It was 
the first failure in sympathy between us. But then it was the first 
occasion when any real sympathy had been required. It is quite amaz- 
ing how long people can live together before that moment arrives. 
I think I was quite as disturbed by this discovery about our marriage 
as my wife continued to be upset by her discovery of me. She seemed 
to fear me, as though she felt I had passed out of her power. Oddly 
enough the knowledge of her supposed weakness made her behave in 
a less feminine fashion. If only she had been able to treat the dance 
as a joke, or a commonplace, all might have been well. It was the 
fault of both of us that we were not that kind of family. 


It was only to be expected that in such circumstances she should 
turn to her mother, 2s much for reassurance in her womanhood as to 
be protected from me. I was deeply fond of my mother-in-law at this 
time (subsequently this has proved more difficult) and I am sure she 
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was fond of me. But there was no denying her power and her pro- 
tectiveness towards her daughter. She was a widow and therefore I 
suppose she felt her parental duties the more strongly. Anyway, I 
perfectly understood my wife’s reasons, even if I did not sympathize 
with them, for inviting her to come and stay with us. 


She was a handsome woman with one of those faces, although 
by no means masculine, which seem to have the outline and set of 
a@ man’s. There seemed no possibility of the reorganization of her 
features into expressions of joy or sorrow or rage that is to me the 
greatest charm of a female face. Her expression was permanently 
warm and interested, but contained. Her face was as difficult to sur- 
prise as a man’s. And I think it had become so because she had made 
the same sacrifices as we men have to make, much to the harm of 
her femininity. (How all this would irritate her!). She had put aside 
the disconcerting and sometimes deeply perceptive illogic in which 
her sex excels and rested her jaw (you could see her jaw resting) 
firmly on the facts. Most men are aware of the sacrifices they must 
make to keep up with the everyday world, and try to compensate 
themselves. My patchwork dance, although, I admit, extreme, must 
have its equivalent in most men’s lives. But she, glorying in her pain- 
fully acquired independence, was like an African savage in his first 
ready-made suit from Lancashire, quite unaware of any correspond- 
ing loss of grace. This made her a dangerous adversary, especially 
when combined with an instinctive female antipathy to me, the thief 
of her daughter. After a few days of her presence it was natural that 
she should tactfully suggest a visit to the Doctor, and that I should 
gladly agree. By that time I was longing for a male ear. 


Of course I should have realised that she and her mother would 
get their story to the doctor first. Women are so convinced that there 
is a male conspiracy concerning them, and I think they are probably 
right, that they will go to any lengths to form a counter-conspiracy. 
They imagined the doctor and I would old-boy each other and laugh 
away their complaint. If that might have been so they certainly 
prevented it. The doctor, with whom I had played golf, a man I had 
watched as he furtively tapped his ball out of an unfavourable lie, 
accused me solemnly of overworking, ordered me to take a holiday 
and gave me some sedatives. This irritated me so much that I had 
to laugh myself back into a good humour and this had disastrous con- 
sequences. I soon regarded the whole situation as so funny that one 
night I dressed up in my coloured suit and sprang upon my wife and 
her mother in the drawing-room. I gave them an imitation of my dance. 
Not a real one, of course, because the essence of the dance is self- 
forgetfulness and I couldn’t attain that in front of those two ludi- 
crously astonished faces. I suppose I expected them to laugh too, 





but that was a grave mistake. The only result of my foolishness was 
a visit from the insufferable doctor who insisted that I see another 
doctor whom I happened to know was a consultant at the local lunatic 
asylum. And when I tried to explain, admittedly a difficult task, he 
only looked at me strangely and jotted a few notes so that I was 
almost out of my mind with vexation. 


The long and short of the matter is that I soon found myself 
undergoing a humiliating course of treatment. I could not admit that 
my dance was mad because that was to confess myself mad and they 
regarded my refusal to admit this madness as mad. It was a hopeless 
deadlock and they even used electricity to shock me into a confession 
of derangement. My wife and her mother played a curious role during 
all this time. It seemed that they inspired my torturers (for such they 
were) to even greater efforts because of their love and anxiety for 
me. My wife would sometimes sit by my bedside for hours, her eyes 
large with pain and so completely devoid of intelligent interest in 
what I was saying to her that I eventually fell silent. Indeed latterly 
I covered my face with the sheet when she or her mother visited me 
and refused to talk at all. It would indeed be madness to reason with 
someone who is incapable of understanding or even listening. Natu- 
rally enough I used to grow very angry at times, the situation was 
intolerable, and then a rather muscular-looking lady-nurse would 
try to inject me with insulin and I would struggle with her to prevent 
this wanton interference with my intelligence. And thus it was that 
I came to be moved to a different ward with bars on the windows and 
eventually be certified insane. And if you think I must be concealing 
something, that it cannot happen so easily, all I can say is that until 
it happened to me I would have thought so too. 


But it seems to me that my strange behaviour frightened my wife 
and everyone else who heard about it into a kind of benevolent hatred, 
which required that I should be removed from their sight for my own 
good. The doctors here seem to have adopted the same attitude as 
a professional manner. One day, after a visit from my wife and mo- 
ther-in-law, my particular doctor forgot to lock the ward door after 
him, so that I could hear part of what he was saying to them. And 
his voice on that occasion made me understand him very clearly. No- 
one is ever that certain of anything, except soldiers, and they have 
to be in case they become afraid. He talked of my delusions, said 
they might recur, that there was pressure on a part of my brain and 
until that pressure was relieved (if it ever could be relieved) I was a 
danger to myself, and perhaps to others. It was the physiological] 
explanation of my patchwork dance that amused me most of all. And 
after that there was a silence. I can hear now, in retrospect, the re- 
lieved scratching of pens, for this must have been the occasion of the 
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signing of my Certification by my next of kin. It is extraordinary 
that the doctor should let me hear his foolishness, but he has com- 
mitted even worse indiscretions. One day the friend who knew all 
about my dance came to visit me. He is the only person I know who 
might have understood, indeed he had already done so after a fashion. 
But as he approached my bed I heard the doctor say, with no attempt 
to moderate his voice, that he didn’t expect I would talk or uncover 
myself and caution was necessary — I might be violent. My friend 
came and stood uncertainly at the end of my bed and I could see the 
poor fellow, appalled by the circumstances, wondering if he dared 
approach nearer, in case he should provoke me to something that 
would upset both of us. I had no choice but to cover my face and 
refuse to speak. The doctor had already done his worst, and if I had 
seen my friend’s eyes glazed with fear and incomprehension, I might 
easily have been tempted to hurl my pillow at him and so prove the 
doctor right. 


And so, for the moment, I stay where I am, awaiting “cure” and 
scribbling this account. It seems to me I have been humped for months 
under my sheets, writing by a torchlight. Heaven knows what my 
nurses make of it! When I am not writing I read and no-one has 
bothered to find out what I read — which I should have imagined 
was at least of some interest to people professionally concerned with 
the state of my mind. But when one visitor asked the Matron if he 
could bring me books, the Matron attempted to dissuade him by saying 
that I already had one. And it is into the care of such people that 
my friends and relations have entrusted me. 


Through the window comes the endless and repetitivé obscenity 
of some old working-class women broken by years of too hard work, 
poor things. They occasionally try to tear each other’s hair out, and 
kick, which is why, I suppose, a thoughtful authority has cropped their 
hair short, making them look almost sub-human, completing the ruin 
that life has made of them, and has only allowed them carpet slippers 
on their feet. There are screams occasionally from some other part 
of this building and sometimes a strange, toneless, tuneless, singing 
which is really exactly like an actress in the part of Ophelia. 


Soon, I suppose, I shall lose courage and brightly admit my fault 
and all the doctors and nurses will smile upon me and congratulate 
themselves; but meanwhile I am using up the remains of it and 
holding out. Really, in some ways, my life here is quite enjoyable. 
I stay in bed, although permitted to get up, because from bed this 
place seems more like a hospital] than a prison. And sometimes, as 
I lie here, all the sounds from the busy outside world and the shapes 
of the beds, the bars, the curtains, and the institutional smells of 








polish and disinfectant, and flower smells from outside, all these sen- 
sations seem to mingle together and I feel myself floating on the wide 
calm sea of a world where all things have meaning and are connected 
with each other, and with me. Sometimes I become quite lost in con- 
templation of, let us say, the wash-hand basin. Then I experience 
something very like the feeling I derived from my patchwork dance, but 
tranquil. I can see now that it is a dangerous feeling. I find it dif- 
ficult to imagine taking decisions in the world when one is in love 
with a washing basin. I hadn’t realised before that we are heirs to 
a process of selection. It has been decided for us what we may suit- 
ably care for, and what not. And yet these feelings I am trying to 
suggest to you make me behave with greater tenderness towards people, 
except that I cannot any longer take them seriously in the way they 
seem to wish. I laugh a lot. And here, as you can imagine, laughter 
is dangerous, because it is liable to be misunderstood. It causes dismay 
in visitors and knowledgeable nods among the staff. 


I must admit also that sometimes I feel rather superior to the 
people around me. They appear to me foolish and this is perhaps 
excusable in one they have judged a fool and given a certificate to 
prove it. But they have a difficult and necessary job. With everyone 
living in bits and pieces there are bound to be fragments left lying 
around which have to be tidied away. As they move purposefully 
around the bottom of my bed they seem to me like the last-line de- 
fenders of a stronghold, and they do indeed have the preoccupied, 
buttoned-up air of the beleayuered. These are the militant apostles 
of the partial life and they may well be right. I admit it. No wonder 
then that they object to my laughter and my dance, but it seems im- 
portant to me that I relinquish neither. My laughter is becoming 
almost continuous and this upsets them very much. Even I am some- 
times startled by an element of exaggeration in my laugh, as though 
I am making a noise to keep my spirits up, as a hermit will talk to 
himself. Between the clean, coarse sheets I feel myself shrinking, and 
become aware of the outline of my body, aware of myself in relation and 
in accord with all the other objects in the room. All sense of strain, of 
inadequacy leaves me, but nevertheless I am disturbed by the discovery 
that at such moments I have no further desire to dance. 








Vincenzo Cardarelli 


FRIENDSHIP 


We do not know each other. I think of the days 
when, lost in time, we used to meet; 

of our lamentable intimacy. 

We always used to leave each other 

without farewells, 

with repentance and apologies from afar. 

We used to lie in wait for each other’s passing, 
like cautious animals, 

like expert hunters, 

to play wearily 

our roles of strangers. 

Disheartening stuborness, 

high and insurmountable pauses, 

used to reveal, in our confidences, 

the avoided contact and the vain enchantment. 

Something, however, always remained for us, 

not to give in to our moments of abandonment; 
bitter pride; 

something was always lacking. 


ADOLESCENCE 





Over you, adolescent virgin, 

hovers a sacred shadow. 

Nothing is more mysterious 

and adorable and appropriate 

than your naked flesh. 

But you hide yourself in your attentive dress 
and you live at a distance 

with your charms 

where you do not know who will eventually reach you. 
Certainly not I. If I should see you pass 

at such a regal distance 

with your hair let down 

and your whole person held erect, 

I should be overcome with dizzyness. 

You are the most perfect and unblemished creature 
caught up in your very breathing 

by the dark joy of your flesh which can hardly 


support its own plenitude. 

In your blood, now and then flushing 

like a flame throvgh your face, 

the very cosmos has its laughing moments 
as it has in the black eye of the swallow. 
Your pupil is burned 

by the sun that is hidden in it. 

Your mouth is sealed. 

The white hands of you 

ignore the humiliating perspiration of contact. 
And I think how your body 

difficult and distant 

brings love to despair 


in the heart of man! 

For all that someone will deflower you, 
mouth of springwater. 

Someone who will not realize it, 

some spongefisher 

will have this rare pearl. 

It will be a grace and a fortune for him 
not having searched for you 

and not knowing who you are 

and not being able to enjoy you 

with that subtle consciousness 

that offends the jealous God. 

Oh yes, the beast will be 

ignorant enough 

not to die before touching you. 

And everything is like that. 

You do not know who you are. 

And you will allow yourself be taken, 
just to see how the game is played, 

in order to laugh a little together. 

Like a flame that is lost in the light 
at the touch of reality 

the mysteries that you promise 
dissolve into nothingness. 

So much joy will pass away 
unconsumed! 

You will give yourself, you will lose yourself, 
to the first man who takes your fancy 
for a whim that can never realize the truth. 
Time loves the joke 

which helps it, 
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not the cautious will which delays. 
Thus childhood 

sets the world spinning 

and the wise man is but a child 
complaining that he has grown up. 


CRUEL FAREWELL 


I came to know your cruelty at parting. 

I saw you leave 

like a soldier going to his death 

with no pity for those who remain behind. 
At that moment you hadn’t the strength 

to look at me. 

Then, nothing more of you except your ghost, 
assiduous company, your silence 

fearful as a bottomless well. 

And I led myself to believe 

that you could love me all over again. 

And I do nothing now but search for you, 
waiting only for your return, 

to see you changed, vague, 

being bored with me, who will dare 

to tease you lovingly and spitefully in vain. 


NOSTALGIA 





High on the cliff, 
beaten by the wind, 
a churchyard breaks into leaf: 

a Christian oasis in the Etruscan Tartar. 
There below is the beautiful girl of 

of the Velcha family, 

who still lives in the Tomb of the Ogre. 
And her quiet resting place 

is not too far away. 

Legions of the dead have gone down 
into that ancient earth where I hope 

to rest one day and sow my roots. 

Oh, if I could only 

bury myself 

with the fable of my life 


in that silent city! 

To be nothing more than a worn-out stone, 

an effaced name, 

and to rest without memory in the womb 

of my own locality as if 

I had never left it. 

But in my last breath 

perhaps I shall be disillusioned. 

I shall die where and when 

fate decides. 

Perhaps it is better for the wanderer 

who has left the security of his own part of the country 
to fall by the roadside and be scattered by the wind. 
And may the desire to return 

forever remain trembling in his restless bones. 


TO DEATH 


To die, yes, 

but not to be attacked by death. 

To die convinced 

that such a journey is the best. 

And in that last moment to be cheerful 

just as when we count the minutes 

of the station clock 

and every minute is worth a century. 

And also because death is the faithful wife 
who takes the place of the treacherous mistress, 
we do not want to receive her as an intruder 
nor do we want to elope with her. 

Too frequently we go away 

without goodbyes! 

On the point of crossing time 

in a single instant, 

when even the memory 

of ourselves will pass away, 

O Death, allow us say goodbye to the world; 
allow us one last delay. 

Do not let that step 

be final. 
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At the thought of sudden death 
my blood freezes. 

Death, do not snatch me suddenly, 

but rather announce your presence from a distance 
and take me as a friend would do, 

like the very last of my habits. 


(translated from the Italian 
by Desmond O'Grady) 


Niall Montgomery 
HUNTING-HORNS 


Our tale is noble tragical 

As an heroic tyrant’s face 

No doubtful play or magical 
Intrigue and no mere commonplace 
Makes our affection pitiful 


As Thomas de Quincey inhaled 
Opium gentle modest bane 

Dreaming of Anne he went his ways 
Let us go too since all is vain 

I shall return to haunt this place 


Memory’s the hunting-horns’ refrain 
Its music fades in the winds’ maze 
s 


SPRING WORM 


Tree storeys up, 

at the top of the morning 
the attic wits, the birds 

are Spring’s alarm clerks, 


jewels or morning’s watch 
set in its early air; 

prisms in solar gaols 

for speculation. 


God defends their rites, 
their mindless brightness: 
for them alone each day 
pure and serene arises. 


MIROR 


soliloquy from a play 


Look! the Winter Man! — 
frozen, dumb, 

the mouth always open: 

no voice would come... 


The silence swollen 

by the chronic years... 

Ah, the thin voice breaking 
through this veil of tears! 


(Waiting, in the garden, 

for the rising, for the fight 

— to quit the works, the darkness, 
put on the arms, the light.) 


KING, SAINT, HOLY MADMAN 


Elegy from a Heroic Play 
12th Cent. Romance. 


Sevna will be buried here; 

his image stands in my heart; 
for love of him I love 

each place he used to be. 


I love this fair valley; 
Sevna loved it: 

I love its streams, 

its green-topped watercress 


There is the wild man’s well; 
I love him who drank there: 
I love its clean sand, 

its pure water. 
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I love the streams, their coolness, 
the green-topped cresses in them, 
the bright-watered wells 

haunted by Sevna. 


If the King of the Stars permits it, 

rise, come with me: 

give me your hand, give me your hand, 
from the grave, from the tomb. 


I loved to talk with Sevna: 

his memory tears at my heart 
as I pray to the King of Heaven, 
on his grave, on this tomb. 


THE OBSCURE ENEMY 


The glass-clear blaze of burnt September 
towers coo] above the silent throat: 
ghosts line the full, travelled air, 
fragrant, secret, unquoted. 


Delight breathes in the prevention of memory, 
a hired piano calling in its unpaid notes. 
Play up the gay sliding premiums 
on the private policy of passive existence. 


Pay up and look present; keep out of death. 
Suppose I dry the light from your bright palate, 
frame the dumb, dumb censor of common projects 
what sum will you realize at death’s store? 


Time bites the miles from unknown, unchained hands. 
Tears, withered day-nails in the hour-grass, 
suck through the last Eurpoean straw 
the blood that blinds all music, all passion. 


We stood cloud-eyed, sea-cold, shop-rivetted, 
filling the warm, laus-haunted streets 
with painless sculpture, money’s architecture, 
memorials of Spring, of the immortal worm. 


Let us commemorate accidental culture, 
build us a monument more lasting than air. 
Sing us a deathless song! 
(Sing us a deathless song, Joe.) 
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Italo Calvino 


LIKE FATHER LIKE SON 


Oxen are rare in our parts. We have no forage land or large fields 
suitable for tillage: there are only weeds for grazing and brief stret- 
ches of an earth that can’t be broken except with a hoe. Then too, 
oxen and cows, large and placid as they are, would be out of place here, 
among our narrow, craggy valleys; what’s wanted are rawboned ani- 
mals, all tendon, that can go up over the rocks — mules and goats. 


The only ox in the valley belonged to the Scarassas; and it was 
not out of place: it was stronger and more docile than a mule — a 
small, stocky pack ox called Morettobello. With it, the two Scarassas, 
father and son, eked out their livelihood, making trips for landowners 
in the valley, carrying sackloads of wheat to the mill or palm fronds 
to shippers or sacks of fertilizer from the agrarian syndicate. 


That day, Morettobello was swaying beneath his load balanced oft 
either side of the saddle: olive wood which had been cut for sale to 
a customer in town. Attached to the ring in its soft black nostrils, 
the halter rope hung so loosely that it dragged on the ground and was 
held at the other end in the dangling hands of Nanin, the son of Bat- 
tistin Scarassa, a gaunt and emaciated man like his father. The ox 
and man made a strange pair: Morettobello with his short legs, his 
belly low and bulging like a toad’s, pacing carefully beneath his load; 
Scarassa, his long face bristling with a red stubble, wrists exposed from 
sleeves too short for him, shuffling forward in such a way that he 
seemed to have two knees in each trouser leg, and whenever a wind 
rose his trousers flapped like sails, as though there was nothing in- 
side them. 


It was spring that morning; or rather, in the air there was the 
sudden sense of discovery that comes one morning every year, a recall 
of something seemingly long months forgotten. Morettobello, usually 
so calm, was restless. In fact, that very morning, when Nanin had 
gone to get the ox from the stable, it had not been there: it was away 
out in the field, wandering about with spell-struck eyes. Now, on the 
road, Morettobello would stop from time to time, lift his ringed snout, 
and sniff the air, lowing briefly. Nanin would give a tug on the rope 
and grunt in that language used between men and oxen. 


There were moments, too, when Morettobello gave the impression 
of being absorbed in thought: he had had a dream the night before, 
which is why he had left the stable, to find himself that morning astray 
in the world. He had dreamt of forgotten things, as though of another 
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life: of vast grassy plains and cows, cows, cows as far as the eye could 
reach, coming forward, lowing. And he had seen himself there among 
the cows, running with the herd as though in search of something. 
But there was something holding him back, red nippers buried in his 
flesh, which stopped him from crossing through the herd. In the 
morning, on the road, Morettobello was still vaguely conscious of the 
pincers biting into his hide, like an ineffable sense of desperation in 
the atmosphere. 


In the roads there were only little boys in white, with gold-fringed 
arm bands, and young girls in bridal dress: it was confirmation day. 
At the sight of them, something in the depths of Nanin’s soul dark- 
ened, like an old and rampant fear. Was it that his own son and daugh- 
ter would never have white clothes for confirmation? Certainly, they 
must cost plenty. Suddenly, rage broke over him, a frenzy to have his 
children confirmed: already he could see his little boy with a white 
sailor’s suit and gold-fringed arm band, his little girl with a veil and 
train, in the church filled with shadows and glitter. 


The ox snorted. It was remembering its dream: it saw the gallop- 
ing herd of cows as though in a sphere out of memory, and itself 
moving among them with increasingly difficulty. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the herd, standing on a little rise and red as the pain of its 
wound, a gigantic bull had appeared, with horns like sickles that swept 
into the sky; the bull charged him, bellowing. 


In the church square, children in confirmation dress began to 
prance round the ox, shouting: 
“An ox! an ox!” 


Oxen are unusual sights in these parts. The most daring of the 
boys touched the ox’s underside, the most expert peeked up under 
its tail. 

“It’s castrated! Look at it! It’s castrated!” 


Nanin started shouting; he cut at the air, trying to chase them 
away. Then the children, seeing that he was so gangling and emaciated 
and his clothes so patched, began to copy him and make fun of his 
nickname — “Scarassa! Scarassa!” — which means vinrestock. 


Nanin felt his old fear growing more alive and anguishing. He 
saw other children dressed for confirmation who were making fun of 
him, and not only of him, but of his father, who was as emaciated, 
gangling, and patched as he, that day when old Battistin had taken 
him to be confirmed. And as alive now as it had been then, he felt 
the shame he had felt for his father on seeing children dancing around 
him, tossing rose petals, which were crushed underfoot by the pro- 
cession, and calling out: “Scarassa!” The shame of that day had 
accompanied him through all his life, in a way that every glance, 





every laugh had stricken him with fear. And it was all his father’s 
fault; what had he inherited from his father except poverty, stupid- 
ity, and the ungainliness of gaunt men? He hated his father — now 
he knew why — for the shame he had felt as a child, for all the shame 
and misery of his life. And at that moment there welled up in him 
the fear that his own children would be ashamed of him as he was 
of his father, that one day they would look at him with the hatred 
he had in his eyes now. He decided, “I'll also buy myself a new suit 
for confirmation day, a checked flannel suit. And a white sailcloth 
cap. And a colored tie. And my wife also will have to get herself a 
new dress, of real cloth, a. big dress so’s she can wear it even when 
she’s pregnant. And wel] dressed, we’ll all go to the church square. 
And we’ll buy ice cream from the ice cream vendor.” But after buying 
the ice cream, after wandering about the fair dressed in their Sunday 
best, a frenzy still rankled which he could not shake off, a frenzy to 
do something, to spend money, to show himself off, to make up for the 
childish shame for his father which had gone with him through his life. 


Once back at the house, he led the ox to the stable and undid its 
rope. Then he went in to eat. His wife and children and old Battistin 
were already at table, gulping down broad-bean soup. The elder Sca- 
rassa, Battistin, was fishing the beans out with his fingers, sucking 
them, and throwing away the skins. Nanin ignored their talk. 

“We've got to have the children confirmed,” he said. 

His wife looked up at him with her pinched, warped face. 

“What about the money to dress them?” she asked. 

“They’ve got to have fine clothes,” Nanin ran on, without looking 
at her. “The boy in a white sailor suit, with a gold fringe on his 
arm, and the girl like a bride, with a train and veil.” 

The old man and the wife looked at him astonished. 

“What about the money?” they asked again. 

“I’m going to buy myself a checked flannel suit,” Nanin contin- 
ued, “and you a real cloth dress, large enough so’s you can wear 
it when you’re with child.” 

Something crossed the wife’s mind: “Ah then, you’ve found some- 
body to sell the Gozzo piece to! ” 

The Gozzo piece was a field they had inherited, nothing but stones 
and scrub, which they had to pay taxes on, though it brought them in 
nothing. It irritated Nanin that they thought he had found a buyer: 
he was speaking absurdly, but, furiously. he persisted in it. 

“No, I haven’t found anyone. But we’ve got to have all these 
things,” he said stubbornly, without looking up from his dish. The 
others, however, were already brimming with hope: if he had found 
somebody to sell the Gozzo piece to, everything he had said was 
possible. 
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“With money from the land,” old Battistin said, “I can have my 
hernia operation. ” 

Nanin felt himself hating him. 

“You'll die with your hernia!” he fired back. 

The others watched tensely for fear that he might lose his head. 














In the stable, Morettobello the ox had worked himself free and 
barged through the door out into the field. Suddenly, it burst into 
the room, where it stopped dead and gave a long, mournful, heart- 
rending bellow. Nanin got to his feet, swearing, and caned the ani- 
mal back into its stable. 

He came back in: everyone was silent, even the children. Pres- 
ently the little boy asked: 

“Papa, when are you going to get me the sailor suit? ” 

Nanin looked at him: his eyes were the same as his father’s 

“Never!” he shouted. 

And slamming the door behind him, he stomped off to bed. 


(Translated from the Italian by Ben Johnson) 


Evan S. Connell jr. 


Two Stories 


THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF HENRIETTA 


Henrietta had a marvelous time in Paris. She came from a very 
smal] town in Nebraska and did not understand a word of French, 
but this did not bother her in the least. No matter what was said to 
her she would eagerly nod her head and begin laughing. 

Henrietta enjoyed everybody, and she explained: to whomever she 
met that when she had seen and done everything there was to do in 
Paris she was going all the way around the world by herself. She 
could be seen at almost any time of the day or night scurrying through 
the Latin Quarter or sitting in a cafe of Montparnasse, laughing, nod- 
ding excitedly, sharing her table or her umbrella with all kinds of 
people — Arabs, streetwalkers, students, tourists — it did not matter. 

Somewhere near the Seine, probably in an alley, she met two 
jolly little men from Algiers. She was seen wandering about the streets 
with them, all three laughing heartly. These Arabs spoke no English. 

Some weeks later, when one of the Algerians was located, the story 
of their hilarious evening came to be known. The three had gone 
from one cafe to another, from the Latin Quarter to Pigalle, drinking 
vermouth — Henrietta buying — and laughing till the tears rolled 
down their cheeks. None of them had ever had such a good time. 
Late in the evening one of the Arabs proposed they get a wicker 
basket, a great big wicker basket, and go out to the Bois de Boul- 
ogne and there they should cut off Henrietta’s head and stuff her in 
the basket. Henrietta did not understand a word they said, but 
thought whatever they were suggesting must be enormously funny, 
and when pressed for an answer she agreed. 

The Arabs slapped each other and screamed. 

They asked her again if she would like to be murdered and stuf- 
fed into a big wicker basket. Henrietta said yes indeed. 


The two Arabs could scarcely believe she meant it, so they describ- 
ed with their fingers what they meant to do to her, whereupon 
Henrietta was overcome with laughter. So, after a time, they got into 
a taxicab and they went in search of a wicker basket. 

The three of them entered various shops that were still open, 
and in one these they found exactly what they were looking for. It 
was a fine, stout basket. They put it down in the middle of the floor 
and one of them helped Henrietta climb into it. She sat in the basket 
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with her knees drawn up to her chin and she laughed until her eyes 
brimmed with tears while the shopkeeper shrugged. 

If one wishes to buy a wicker basket — so the shopkeeper later 
explained to the police — one is entitled to do so. 

The Arabs put on the cover and found that it contained Hen- 
rietta quite nicely. So Henrietta climbed out of the basket and bought 
it, and her friends carried it to the taxicab and put it in the trunk. 
They had the driver take them to the Bois de Boulogne. 

If one wishes to go to the Bois de Boulogne with a girl and a 


wicker basket — so the taxicab driver later explained to the police — 
there is no law against it. 



































After the taxi went away they stretched out on the grass, Hen- 
rietta and her friends, and they rolled around helpless with mirth, 
for it was a truly wonderful evening they were having. Then the 
question was once more put to Henrietta, and once more she was 
certain their idea must be a fine one, whereupon they picked up their 
basket and went staggering into the woods and it was there the po- 
lice found her body in the basket. 


ON THE VIA MARGUTTA 


Angus was not only a poet, which meant he had no money; he 
was a poet’s poet, which meant he would never have any money. He 
had not had any money when he was a child in Glasgow, none in 
London, none in Paris, and now he did not have any money in Rome. 
This condition did not surprise him; it certainly did not surprise any 
of his friends, who, if they ever thought about the matter, would 
probably have been distressed by the idea of Angus with a pocketful, 
the reason being that his character was largely founded on his po- 
verty, and he was, therefore, reliable. On the other hand, if Angus 
got hold of some money nobody would know what to expect. However 
his friends did not worry about this, while Angus, as astute as he 
was shabby, surely perceived and gloried in his destiny. 


Rome he liked. He liked many things about it, but most of all 
he liked the fact that it did not get as cold as Glasgow, London, or 
Paris. Angus was always cold, even in summer, and often spoke of 
moving further south, but he never did because he was of the opinion 
that the Tiber marked the southern boundary of civilization, and there 
was never a more civilized man than he. 

He was ugly enough. Poets come in all shapes and sizes and de- 








grees of beauty, of course, but the most successful ones are either 
repulsive or quite beautiful; those who look like ordinary people may 
write poems as good as the best, but no legend is apt to rise from the 
ashes of their life. Angus could not be considered hideous, not even 
properly revolting, but he was fairly ugly: he had a bush of coarse, 
dry, red hair, a nose like an owl, and a prominent Adam’s apple which, 
for some reason of its own, was always in motion. In general he gave 
the appearance of having been put together by a committee. All the 
same, the more one grew accustomed to Angus the more satisfying 
his features became, in particular his crystaline grey eyes — merci- 
less as the eyes of a highwayman. 

If he was insignificant physically — and indeed it was hard to 
realize that Angus had a physique because no one ever saw anything 
except the fierce red hair, the eyes, the beak, the Adam’s apple, and 
a long black overcoat much too big for him — if, therefore, nature 
had been unjust, or whimsical, in fashioning him on the outside, 
Angus had been compensated with the gift of a mind as perfect as 
a wheel, or as a snowflake, one of those star-shaped, pristine flakes, 
six-rayed, like a flat wheel with six spokes, each spoke a carefully 
constructed iittle pine tree in shape, arranged around a central spang- 
le: one of those flawless flakes that come wheeling down like the 
wrecks of chariots from a battle waged in the sky. 


And knowing that such a mind was his, Angus had no qualms 
about putting it to work; he liked nothing better than an argument. 
Along the via Margutta there were a number of people who had 
accepted his intellectual challenges and who still bore the scars of 
the encounter. Not many of them cared to try a second time. They 
found it was not much fun to be made fools of in front of their 
friends. Among the least equipped to do battle with Angus was an 
American, a Texas American, a tall, soft, knock-kneed man named Stu 
Embry who made quite a lot of money writing novels. He had emerged 
from the war with material for one substantial book; having written 
it, sold it to Hollywood, and established a reputation, he had contin- 
ued to write books of steadily decreasing eminence, which, all the 
same, people bought and read. Wherever and whenever Angus and 
Stu Embry encountered each other they would stop and begin to 
argue about something, and inevitably in the course of the argument 
Angus would let Stu Embyr know that the books he wrote were fat- 
uous. This never failed to enrage Embry who would promptly lose 
what little control he had, and would hop up and down with his fists 
clenched, shouting: “I write them! You only talk about them!” 


In front of everyone Angus made it quite plain that Embry was 
a@ commercial hack and a militant fool, and yet there was in the 
character of Angus something which prevented him saying any such 
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thing when Embry himself was not present. The same was true of 
Embry. It seemed they did not want anyone else butting into their war. 


They fought mostly about literature, but the argument would 
sometimes veer off to one side —- onto politics, for Angus was a Com- 
munist, or onto religion, or anything else that occurred to Stu Embry 
as a means of getting back on his feet after an intellectual pratfall. 
Unfortunately for him the implacable Scot had read voraciously, knew 
more about everything, and, to say the least, was relentless. When 
it became embarrassing to everyone listening, and at last became ob- 
vious even to Embry that he was once again losing, he would laugh 
with false heartiness, as though it were of no consequence, and would 
call Angus some obscene name, turning away as he did so. Then 
there would appear in the hard grey eyes of Angus a twinkle of amuse- 
ment and his lips might twitch as though he was about to show 
a fang. 

One evening, after having assiduously skewered Stu Embry on 
his own ineptitude, Angus found himself still unsatisfied and cast 
about for some additional means of humiliating him. Presently 
his unblinking gaze came to rest on his enemy’s mistress, whose name 
was Giulietta. 

When the two of them, Embry and Giulietta, got up to leave, An- 
gus volunteered to walk with them to their apartment. Giulietta 
studied him for a moment, Embry said nothing, and so they set off 
along the via Margutta, Angus walking with his hands behind his back 
and his head bent in meditation. 


Upon arriving at the apartment Angus followed them up the 
stairs and inside, whereupon Stu Embry stalked into the bedroom, 
shut the door, and did not reappear. Angus, surprised and rather 
delighted at this bit of good fortune, immediately set about the se- 
duction of Giulietta, calling to mind Shakespeare’s counsel that he 
who cannot win a woman with his tongue is no man at all. Giulietta, 
a@ wise and good woman, asked if he was hungry. Angus admitted that 
he was. He was always hungry, as everyone knew. Sometimes he 
went without a mea] for three days. 


Giulietta got up from the couch and walked into the kitchen, and 
as Angus refused to let go of her waist he was, perforce, dragged into 
the kitchen too. Once there he consented, rather sulkily, to keep out 
of the way while she scrambled eggs and fried bacon the way Embry 
had taught her to do. When the meal was ready Angus was equally 
ready, for the odors had set his belly to growling; he was so hungry 
that his eyes had begun to water. Giulietta had cooked six eggs. Angus 
ate them all, and he ate all the bacon. Giulietta, who had learned 
very early in life almost everything there is to be known about men, 











had stopped at a bakery on the way home and there she had bought 
nearly a pound of thick Italian pastry. 

Now Angus was stuffed so full of eggs and bacon and milk and 
toast that whenever he moved he gurgled, but he could not resist 
Italian pastry. One piece after another went into his mouth while 
his eyes glowed in triumph. Not only was he about to win Giulietta, 
but he was eating sweets as well. After the pastry was gone she pre- 
pared him some warm, sugared cocoa, and she watched tenderly while 
he grew more and more stupified. Before long he began to nod. 


Giulietta then walked into the bedroom where she wakened Stu 
Embry. Together they carried Angus to the couch. Giulietta pulled 
off his pitifully worn shoes, loosened his necktie and his belt and 
cevered him with a blanket. He was already asleep. 

In the morning when he awoke Angus wrote a poem. 








Daniel G. Hoffman 


THE BEECH TREE 





The beech tree bristled with hairbone branches, 
Twigs between us and the rheumy sky 
That wept all winter 
And the bare bark ran with rain. 
That tree was older than the hoary weather. 
By april, though, the leaf-sheaths split and scattered 
Showered pods upon the springy ground. 
Each day new plenitudes of leaves unpleated 
As greening fingers spread their greener fans. 
Silent in the summer heat the nuts grew; 
We were not aware of them 
As the beech tree fended off the August stifle 
Under tiered canopies of shade. 
The end of summer came by proclamation: 
What a tattoo on that tented green! 
The nuts have burst their horny husks 
And the husks come drumming down! 
Now swollen beechnuts are themselves burst — 
Cloves and quarters flung by their own swelling, 
Rat-tat-tatting on each plat of leaves, 
Littering the grass in 
Unexampled fecundity. 
Now comes the onrush from the forest 
Soaring lightfoot-leapt acrostics bough to bough, 
By the hundreds, it would seem, they come to chatter, 
Munch and gorge, then, silent, stagger 
Logy in repleteness, back 
To branchy hollows the swooping owl can’t find. 
At evening, chipmunks dart from deep stone sockets 
Busily ferrying beechnuts, cheek by cheekful 
Toward crannies winterproof and well-remembered. 
Next day the children played at squirrel and chipmunk, 
Scooped up beechnuts by the scores in baskets, 
Scattered and forgot them. 
Though the leaves 
Droop a little in the crisper weather 
And veins of iron begin to streak the verdure 
And the beech seems somehow skeletal beneath bedecking 
And braciness against the icy oncome 
Stiffens the stirring of the branches, 











The beech, deep-rooted in the changeful weather 
Towers tall against denuding whirlwinds 

And the dim glower 

Of the drooping winter sun. 


EXPLORATION 


I am he the trail took, 

The nuse of whom I followed, 
woodwit I confided in 

Through thorned-and-briared hallows; 
favouring my right side for 

clouds the sun had hemmed in. 
Behind the North I sought daystar, 
bore down highroads hidden 

to undiscerning gaze. 

My right, my right I turned to 

on trails strangely unblazoned 
where fistfive forkings burgeoned, 

I took my right. Was destined 
among deerdroppings on the ridge 
or chipmunk stones astrain 

or hoofmucks in the swampcabbage 
to err? Landmarking birch 
selfmultiplied in malice till 

woods reared a whitebarred cage 
around my spinning eye. The spool 
of memory had run out my yarn 
and lost the last hank. Found 

I the maze I wander in 

where my right, trusted hand, 

leads round and round a certain copse, 
a sudden mound of stone, 

an anthill humming in the rocks 
an expectant tune? 

Lacklearning now my knowledge is 
of how to coax recalcitrant 

ignition from cold engines, 

or mate a fugue in either hand 

on spinet or converse 

in any tongue but stonecrop signs. 
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Clouds hump like battling bulls. The firs 
lash me with angry tines, 

shred my clothes. A windwhipped will 
uncompassed, lacking fur or fang, 
strange to these parts, yet whom the anthill 
anticipating, sang. 





Michael Fried 


SONNET FOR FRANK 


It’s somewhere to paint, you said, meaning your place 
On Eldredge Street among the Jewish shops 

I’d spent the morning in, fondling those thin straps 

Of leather that bind the orthodox to God 

But were no good to me. And all you had 

To show for a month’s work in that stifling loft 

Were a few paintings maybe worth the price 

Of the paint in them. I was sick when we left 


But said nothing as we started to walk 

Of the poems I couldn’t get right, or the lies 

I had to tell my parents. Instead we spoke 

With increasing passion of our contempt for schools 
Of verse and painting, and undid our flies 

And pissed down on the Day Line’s ship of fools. 


STANZAS FOR SAM 





All living things aver, aver 

Jehovah's passionate “I AM”. 

And when they do I bring to mind 
An old friend’s parakeet, named Sam. 


Extravagance of hue and cry 
Was his sole vice. Erratic, bold, 
He flew among us like a friend 
Until a fever struck him cold 











And dumped him on his littered floor, 
Balled up. Ah, we were none the worse 
For tender years until that day... 

Sam lay there like a gaudy purse 


Rifled of life. And all our love 

Could not restore the coin to him. 
What were we thinking, then, that we 
Remained so long in that hushed room? 


The sun was on the blinds, and hot; 

Sam’s eyes in cuticle were closed; 

And still we stood. Could we have found 
Significance in Sam’s repose? 


Could we, so early, have surmised 

The potency of sorrow’s claim 

Upon the soul? Or smelled those deaths 
That gave the lie to God’s good name? 


Robert Francis 
CYPRESSES 


At noon they talk of evening and at evening 
Of night, but what they say at night 
Is a dark secret. 


Somebody long ago called them the Trees 
Of Death and they have never forgotten. 
The name enchants them. 


Always an attitude of solitude 
To point the paradox of stunding 
Alone together. 


How many years they have been teaching birds 
In little schools, by little skills, 
How to be shadows. 
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SKIER 


BURIAL 


TRIPLE BRONZE 


Those who are fond of knocking off marble 
fingers and more than fingers here confront 
unknockable bronze. 


He can defend himself, this youth. 
Beyond and within his superhuman hardness 
his fists are ready. 


And something more—being too calm 
too perfect not to rebuff. (while he allures) 
the plundering eye. 


Irreproachable, unapproachable, 
self-contained and safe for a long time yet, 
a long time yet. 


He swings down like the flourish of a pen 
Signing a signature in white on white. 


The silence of his skis reciprocates 
The silence of the world around him. 


Wind is his one competitor 
In the cool winding and unwinding down. 


On incandescent feet he falls 
Unfalling, trailing white foam, white fire. 


Aloft, lightly on fingertips 
As crewmen carry a racing shell — 
But I was lighter than any shell or ship. 


An easy trophy, they picked me up and bore me, 
Four of them, an even four. 
I knew the pulse and impulse of those hands, 











And heard the talking, laughing. I heard 
As in an adjoining room, the door ajar, 
Voices but not words. 


If I am dead (I said) 
If this is death, 
How casual, how delicate its masque and myth. 


One pallbearer, the tenor, spoke, 
Another whistled softly, and I tried to smile. 
Death? Music? Or a joke? 


But still the hands were there. 
I rode half on the hands and half in air. 
Their strength was equal to my strangeness. 


Whatever they do (I said) will be done right, 
Whether in earth and dark or in deep light, 
Whatever the hands do will be well. 


Suddenly I tried to breathe and cry: 
Before you put me down, before 
I finally die, 


Take from the filing folders of my brain 
All that is finished or begun — 
Then I remembered that this had been done. 


So we went on, on 
To our party-parting on the hill 
Of the blue breath, gray boulders, and my burial. 


Anthony Hecht 


THE DOVER BITCH 
(A Criticism of Life) 


So there stood Matthew Arnold and this girl 

With the cliffs of England crumbling away behind them, 
And he said to her, “ Try to be true to me, 

And I’ll do the same for you, for things are bad 

All over, etc., etc.” 

Well now, I knew this girl. It’s true she had read 
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Sophocles in a fairly good translation 

And caught that bitter allusion to the sea, 

But all the time he was talking, she had in mind 

The notion of what his whiskers would feel like 

On the back of her neck. She told me later on 

That after a while she got to looking out 

At the lights across the channel, and really felt sad, 
Thinking of all the wine and enormous beds 

And blandishments in French and the perfumes. 

And then she got really angry. To have been brought 
All the way down from London, and then be addressed 
As a sort of mournful, cosmic, last resort 

Is really tough on a girl, and she was pretty. 

Anyway, she watched him pace the room 

And finger his watch-chain and seem to sweat a bit, 
And then she said one or two unprintable things. 

But you mustn’t judge her by that. What I mean to say is, 
She’s really all right. I still see her once in a while 
And she always treats me right. We have a drink 

And I give her a good time, and perhaps it’s a year 
Before I see her again, but there she is, 

Running to fat, but dependable as they come. 

And sometimes I bring her a bottle of Nuit d’Amour. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


Pride 


“For me Almighty God Himself has died,” 

Said one who formerly rebuked his pride 

With, “Father, I am not worthy,” and here denied 
The Mercy by which each of us is tried. 


Envy 


When, to a popular tune, God’s Mercy and Justice 
Coagulate here again, 

Establishing in tissue the True Republic 
Of good looks to all men 

And victuals and wit and the holy sloth of the lily, 
Thou shalt not toil nor spin. 














Wrath 


I saw in stalls of pearl the heavenly hosts, 
Gentle as down, and without private parts. 
“Dies Irae,” they sang, and I could smell 
The dead-white phosphorus of sacred hearts. 


Sloth 


The first man leaps the ditch. (Who wins this race 
Wins laurel, but laurel dies.) 

The next falls in (who in his hour of grace 
Plucked out his offending eyes.) 

The blind still lead. (Consider the ant’s ways; 
Consider, and be wise.) 


Avarice 


The penniless Indian fakirs and their camels 
Slip through the needle’s eye 

To bliss (for neither flesh nor spirit trammels 
Such as are prone to die) 

And from emaciate heaven they behold 
Our sinful kings confer 

Upon an infant huge tributes of gold 
And frankincense and myrrh. 


Gluttony 


Let the poor look to themselves, for it is said 
Their savior wouldn’t turn stones into bread. 
And let the sow continually say grace. 

A moss shall build in the lung and leave no trace, 
The glutton worm shall tunnel in the head 

And eat the Word out of the parchment face. 


Lust 


The Phoenix knows no lust, and Christ, our mother, 
Suckles his children with his vintage blood. 
Not to be such a One is to be other. 
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Kress Rosenthal 
SUNRISE 


It had scarcely been dark all night, and now the dense twilight 
was gradually extending itself into a cold arctic dawn. Inside the 
shack, where the gloom for a time had amounted to night, a uniform 
batch of black insects with easily shriveled wings continued to incin- 
erate themself in themselves in the dying glow of the gasoline lantern. 

The bearded young man who lay fully dressed on the wire mesh 
bunk began to disengage himself from the fix-eyed stare he had di- 
rected into a spot on the margin of an open book held in his hands 
for the past.half hour. He worked his way out of the one leather hunt- 
ing pack he still wore and donned instead a pair of rubber hip boots. 

Intent on hurrying to be on the beach for sunrise and low tide 
he instead lost himself for a time bemusedly straightening the dis- 
order inside the shack. In some way the disorder was a perverse product 
of the young man’s efforts at method and array; for on the day of 
his arrival and for several days thereafter he had labored painstak- 
ingly to order out of sight the signs of the previous residence (by an 
Aleut Indian—drowned the previous season while drunk in town on a 
trip for supplies) and thus converted what had been quite a complete 
genre scene of a fisherman’s shack to the more diffuse dipiction of his 
own occupation. 

That transformation had required among other things an after- 
noon spent impatiently summoning bursts of fast-receding febrile 
energy for dragging endless spans of heavily leaded gill net and stow- 
ing them like so many record length pythons—safely drugged but co- 
matosely perverse—-beneath the bunk and into corners. Foodstuffs and 
supplies were all arranged meticulously by kind—as much with an eye 
to ready appraisal and inventory as ease of access. A platform that 
had some purpose connected with repairing the fisherman’s nets had 
been converted by the addition of several extra shelves to a showcase 
which now showed an almost supermarket diversity. 


There were certain disparities which were not altered by tidying or 
carpentry. The windows were set at a level for a shorter man: he 
had to stoop to see out any distance. On the wall beside the bunk, 
just below the bookshelf, were drawn three lines about two inches 
long, subtly curved, confluent at top and bottom; indicating, perhaps 
that Aleut society hadn’t availed itself of the deeper implications of 
the ikons and samovars which it had adopted. 

There is a certain peril in always thinking that something has 
been forgotten, and that is perhaps why, in order to come at the joys 
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of youth, the young man wanted to throw over the burden of memory. 
Ard yet his only means of overcoming the peril had been to turn 
memory into a systematic imperium. He daily converted all the pro- 
lifertion of his imagination—fertile in perceptions of the possibilities 
of this idyllic wilderness—into rote, even written, objectives to be 
overtaken. Thus he was engaged from the start of his stay—a sum- 
mertime as a governmental sinecure—in a perpetual race down a 
steadily lengthening checklist. 


Setting up housekeeping had, in its various details, been the first 
matter to attend to; and, as he was anything but efficient and the 
details numerous, much of this was still underway—even though little 
time now remained in the summer. On the other hand the recrea- 
tions, no less imperative than the household chores, from which they 
scarcely differed, were equally numerous, and he mixed fitful attempts 
at these with items like oven-building and stacking the dishes; and 
so this morning, when the shrill chatter of an as yet unaccompanied 
magpie in the murky greyness beyond the rear window disturbed 
him from the reverie in which he had been pursuing the latter occupa- 
tion and awakened him to the advance of day, he desisted and went 
out to look for clams. 


Pausing to put on an extra sweater and a ragged field jacket and 
take up the lighter of two rifles that stood near the door, he stepped 
out into the patch of bare ground in front of the cabin. The cabin 
was placed near that corner of the valley where the grassy ridge 
suddenly faced the sea. The valley itself ascended at the rate of the 
quick stream at its opposite side to the height of the ridges that over- 
looked it. There, some fourteen miles from the beach, it formed a 
not inconsiderable lake, almost treeless, abundant in bear and spawn- 
ing salmon. 

The young man kept on a few yards, walking straight ahead 
past the ring of rocks around the fireplace, until he could see over 
the rim of the littoral. Tide was only half out and the water still 
not far from the escarpment of hens egg pebbles at the upper reaches 
of the beach. Mist was rising. 

He walked back up the slope on the left side of the cabin by a 
straight, slippery path, still carpeted with newly pressed grass. A 
rivulet of water ran down the same path, wetting the footing as the 
dew wetted the three-feet-tall standing grass that brushed against 
him, and undermining it by continually eroding fresh channels in the 
layer of volcanic ash beneath. He leaned the rifle against the grass 
and rinsed his cold, tired face in the numbing water that trickled out 
of the hillside through a piece of stovepipe lined with aluminum foil 
and then fell intc a large galvanized tub which overflowed down 
the slope. 
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He had passed other nights much the same as this one, sleepless 
so thet he might be awake for a full day. On one such he had set off 
in his skiff into a midnight squall, fished briefly for halibut, fried salami 
on an alien beach, shot a sea lion, matched in combat his social respon- 
sibility against his aesthetic sense over the matter of setting fire to 
an immense cache of driftwood—a cache so large that it necessitated 
imagining an infinite succession of tidal waves floating the whole mass 
and shoving new wood under the pile—till society won and he stretch- 
ed wilted and sweaty on an ineffective air mattress on the pre-dawn 
tidal flats. Risked his life and endangered a passing herring boat 
with his outboard going full—until the arbitration of the tide made 
the way passable again into the tranquility of the lagoon—.and ended 
as one might in reluctance to take off a shoe, too fatigued to go home, 
feeling too awful in his clothes to tolerate changing position; and so 
just standing there with his rod and reel—catching unwanted fish. 

Once down on the beach he shuffled about between the larger 
stones, progressing eastward toward the mouth of the stream. He 
examined carefully the sandy areas around the stones, which became 
sparser nearer the stream, for clam holes or a stranded crab; however 
the beach was exposed and barren of any life aside from the little 
stinging flies that began to rise from the sand and cluster around 
the almost intact corpse of a bear at the hightide line and at 
the froth mark of each wave, indicating the sun was rising somewhere 
behind the hills on the right. The water frothed like gasoline over 
the slate-colored stones, dragging away like a finger in the sand, leav- 
ing a cusp-shaped moat to windward of every pebble and giving false 
hope of a clam now and again. 

Yellow began to enter the sky, and the snow-covered mountains 
across the strait on the mainland twenty miles away were brought 
vividly into focus, pure white with a pink glow at their crests. Only 
the sea remained the same. The young man stood in a fatigued 
trance looking toward the mainland. 


Suddenly there came the sound of pebbles rolling at the brink 
of the escarpment behind him. He whirled, bringing the rifle up as 
he turned. A red fox, which had just achieved the brink of the escarp- 
ment, poised with its legs stiffened before it for the sliding descent. 
Between the coming and going of a wave the young man relaxed, re- 
lieved of any sense of danger, and was reexcited by his past alarm. 
Quickly jerking the rifle to his shoulder and scarcely aiming, he fired. 
The gun made little noise, but the fox tumbled completely down the 
bank of stones before righting itself favoring a hind foot. The young 
man was equally surprised at the fox’s recovery and at its being 
hit at all. 

The excitement lasted beyond an instant and a pang of remorse 
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—when it came—soon accommodated itself to the sense that the 
action should be made decisive, but there was no show of blood and 
the hope developed that the bullet had only grazed the animal and 
not crippled it. 

The fox accomplished a sort of loping hobble, which put a few 
yards between it and the young man, and paused, looking back re- 
proachfully. It had been carrying a fish in its mouth and had dropped 
it. This the young man now moved cautiously to recover, fearful of 
driving the wounded animal farther off or of being bitten if he got 
too near. He held the fish, a ten or twelve inch Dolly Varden trout, 
in his extended free hand and called out to the fox coaxing it to 
accept, “ Hyeah, boy.” 

But the fox disdained the proffered gift and retreated slowly down 
the length of the beach, turning occasionally to fix the young man 
with a stare of alternate uncomprehension and scorn. The young man 
began tossing the fish ahead of him into the path of the now fully 
routed animal, but the fox hobbled away more rapidly now and paid 
no further attention its assailant or the offering flung before it; so 
the young man, clumsy in his weariness, his booted legs making no 
better progress down the beach than the injured fox, was left to 
pick up the fish himself several times over. He went on stumbling 
down the beach after the wounded animal, calling out to it, “ Hyeah, 
boy. I'm sorry, boy,” until he eventually gave up the pursuit. 


— 








James Michie 
FIVE ODES OF HORACE 


Book I, IV 


Winter relaxes its grip. West winds are a pleasant change. The spring’s 
Chere. 
The windlasses naul down the dry hulls seaward, 
Beasts in the stall feel discontented, the farmer leaves his fireside, 
And fields no longer shine with morning whiteness. 
Heading the dance, with a big moon leaning above, the Cytheream 
Leads on the mingled Nymphs and pretty Graces 
Stamping the ground and keeping step. In the Cyclops’ deafening smithy 
Red Vulcan sets the awful forges blazing. 
Now is the time for the oil-sleek head to be crowned with vivid myrtle 
Or flowers which unclenching earth releases. 
Time, too, now in the tree-dark groves for a sacrifice to Faunus — 
A lamb, or else the kid he sometimes asks for. 
Yet pale Death, at the poor man’s shack and the pasha’s palace kicking 
Impartially, announces his arrival. 
Life’s short tenure forbids our plans to be laid in disproportion, 
For night, the shadow-people, Pluto’s ghostly 
Prison, my lucky and still live friend, will be round you soon. And 
{once there, 
You cannot throw the dice to lord the feast, or 
Praise young Lycidas, whom already the men are eyeing hotly: 
Next year the girls will all be warmly sighing. 


Book I, XX. 


Dear Maecenas, patron, knight 

And friend, come over here tonight 
And help me drink my Sabine up, 
Ordinaire from an ordinary cup, 
Nothing special, I admit, 

But my hands corked and bottled it 
In a Greek jar the day the applause 
(You were its distinguished cause) 
Enthusiastically sounded 

Through the theatre and rebounded 
From your native Tiber till 

It hit the top of Vatican hill. 











At your house you drink the best — 
Caecuban or wine that’s pressed 

At Cales. Anyone who hopes 

My cups will taste of Formian slopes 
Or of the true Falernian, 

Will leave a disappointed man. 


Book I, XXIV. 


When somebody as dear as he is dead, 

Grief must be huge and uninhibited. 

Melpomene, whose holy task it is 

With lyre and dirge to ease our miseries, 

Sing, so Quintilius sleeps the sleep which men 
Never recover from, and who knows when 
Honour, Faith, Justice and plain Truth will find 
His parallel again among mankind? 

The tears of many honest men attend 

His death, none bitterer than yours, my friend 
Virgil, who even now fruitlessly strain 

The power of prayer to beg him back again. 

On their own terms the gods both lend and take 
Life; and though you were Orpheus and could make 
Woods walk to your lute, there’s no known music 
That can recover a dead man, or physic 

The anaemic ghost once it has passed the gates 
Which Mercury, assistant to the Fates, 

Keeps against all appeal, and has been made 

Of that harsh shepherd an obedient shade. 

Loss hurts. Yet patience helps men to endure 
The pains no human should presume to cure. 


Book I, XXXI. 


Brand-new Apollo, what does your poet, as 
He pours the new wine out of the pannikin, 
Beg for today? Not bumper harvests 

(Prayer of Sardinian millionaires), nor 


Huge herds of fine cows grazed in Calabria’s 
Heat, nor the Far East’s goldware and ivory, 
Nor land that Liris, stream of silence, 

Kisses away with its sleepy water. 











To each his life-work. Let the Calenian 
Prune back his vines. Let merchant adventurers 
Swill out of pure gold plate the wines they 
Buy on the profits from Tyre and Sidon, 


God’s own elect — how else could they weather the 
Atlantic three times yearly and come to port 
Unscathed? For me, though, olives, endives, 
Mallows — the last for a smooth digestion. 


Here’s what I ask for, son of Latona, then: 
Good health, a sound mind, relish of life, and an 
Old age that still maintains a stylish 
Grip on itself and the lyric metres. 


Book III, XII 


It’s a miserable life for the poor girls who cannot play 

The game of love or wash unhappy thoughts away 

With the comfort of wine, a misery for all poor nieces 

Who flinch at the lash of an uncle’s tongue and go to pieces, 


And for you too, Neobule, for Venus’s boy comes flitting 
In at your open window and carries away your knitting, 

Your work-basket and all your resolutions to be 

Good at Minerva’s household tasks, the moment you see 


Young Liparaean Hebrus by the river Tiber strip 

His white, anointed shoulders to take his morning dip. 

In the boxing-ring, on the athletes’ track, foot or fist, he’s faster 
Than any; mounted, he’d even have been Bellerophon’s master; 


In the hunt Hebrus is the man who knows how to rouse the deer 
In a startled herd and bring down the stags with an accurate spear 
As they dash through the open; quick, too, to find and face 

The wild boar skulking in his brambly hiding-place. 








Thomas Kinsella 
MORALITIES 


Bronze entrance doors alive with angels’ wings 

Mellow the Western face, a field of stone 

Furrowed with devils. Saints in martyred rings 

Cling on vast windows, light as thistledown. 

The wagon empties and a hooting clown 

Skips up the shallow steps: “Ho! Feast your eyes.” 
Flounced, scalloped, stuffed with hay, gay skin and bone, 
Faith, Love, Death, Song, creep after him like flies. 


AN OLD ATHEIST PAUSES BY THE SEA 


I choose at random, knowing less and less. 
The shambles of the seashore at my feet 

Yield a weathered spiral: I confess 

— Apalled at how the waves have polished it — 
I know that shores are eaten, rocks are split, 
Shells ghosted. Something hates unevenness. 
The skin turns porcelain; the nerves retreat, 
And then the will, and then the consciousness. 


A PILLAR OF THE COMMUNITY 


Alighting in Merchants’ Alley, Lucifer 

Gave jet-black evidence of fatherhood, 

Grinned once and turned to metal. Polished, foursquare, 
A column rose to meet him from the mud: 

A noble savage stopped in stride, he stood. 

Since then all share a readiness to be gone 

Who see that puckish rump, inscribed: Do good. 

Some care and a simple faith will get you on. 


A GARDEN ON THE POINT 
Now it is Easter and the speckled bean 


Breaks open underground; the liquid snail 
Lies drugged on citrus, trapped on the lawn’s light green. 
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The burdened clothes-line heaves and barks in the gale 
And lost in flowers near the garage wall 
Child and mother fumble, tidy, restrain. 


And now great ebb tides lift to the light of day 
The sea-bed’s briny chambers of decay. 


THE BEER DRINKERS 


One stubbed his cigarette and watched it soak; 
Another snorted in his cave of gloom; 

A third, more fay, showed opera was folk. 

In sober sentiment I undertook 

To fix that scene for good, and so mistook 

My duty’s emphasis — but learnt the joke 
(What relativity of grave and tomb!) 

Of throwing skin about a puff of smoke. 


AT THE STILL CENTRE 


Heraldic, hatched in gold, a sacred tree 

Stands absorbed, tinkering with the slight 
Thrumming of birds, the flicker of energy 

Thrown and caught, the blows and burdens of flight. 
Roots deepen; disciplines proliferate 

And wings more fragile are brought into play. 
Timber matures, the game grows nobler, yet 

Not one has sped direct as appetite. 


FIRE AND ICE 


Two creatures face each other, fixed in song, 
Satyr and nymph, across the darkening brain. 

I dream of reason and the first grows strong, 

I dream of drunkenness and, freed from strain, 
Drunk as a whirlwind on the sweating grain; 

The second murmurs like a fingered gong; 

I sink beneath the dream: his words grow sane, 
Her puplis glow with pleasure all night long. 








CHARLIE 


It shuffled round and round a concrete log, 
Swung on a bar, dropped to the smelly boards, 
Weaved on vorn-out knuckles into a corner, 

Sat in a nest of straw and scratched an armpit. 


I thought of Jacob on his midden mourning 

For strayed and straying sons. And then its neck, 
Weary and slack with prison, came erect 

And Jacob’s glittering eye peered out upon us. 


A sudden trick of shadow gave its face 

A look of chill yet fatherly concern; 

It raised a thick grave paw, the fingers towards us, 
And gestured all to settle on the straw. 


“Come from the light of the sun,” it seemed to say, 
“Into the mindless dusk, and we'll repeat 

The open vowels of our common Fathers 

For ever. Come to my dandruff paradise. ” 


A PORTRAIT OF THE ENGINEER 


The frock coat and the snowy cuff 

Sit well: he handles a bright black hat: 
Lips that a moderate span of life 
Tautened and drew down are shut. 

The boardroom sun dwells on the glass- 
And-gold gleam of his picture frame. 


Monuments to storm and stress 

Endure in foreign lands; at home 
Girders lift the lower sky, 

Ramps and funnels thunder; all 

Born of a dour intensity 

That cramped and frowned and drove until 
His earthly visions turned to stone 

And complex Profil dammed his passion. 
Power leaped from son to son 

And complex Profit dammed his passion. 
All throve with honour, none fell short 
Or raised the fingers to the mouth 
When change demanded they take part 
In humanism’s privy death 
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To keep that calm unbroken. Now, 
To a later eye, the paint reveals 
That full logic, plain to see 

Alert in his steely spectacles. 


And there in a calm within a calm, 
Spotless on the heavy baize, 

His instrument, a diagram, 

Is set to wither mysteries. 


Full-fed upon the hushed, glass-smooth 
Absorption of its master’s desk 

A demon rose from the finished task, 
Drew intoxicated breath 

And flexed its golden strength to pester 
The lazy places of the earth; 

But when did demon usher master 
Lightly from the toils of birth? 

His brow on moor and meadow bent; 
Slowly they gave up their hearts 

And split the seam of his content. 


Another of the brutal arts 

Feeds a second demon where 

(Ambiguous sympathy gone dumb) 

I knock my shoe against a chair 

And turn toward sunlight, since should it come 
To pass at length that our ghosts met, 

We'd match our hatreds in a gaze: 

Mine for the flesh his engines ate, 

His for the blurred response of a phrase. 


T. W. Harrison 


EPITHALAMIUM 





More truly breathe at evening, truly turn 
To pitch a sharper shadow on the door. 
The winter turning gives 
No more to rising spring to help its growth, 
More sparing gives, than this soft wife 
To whom all sacrifice is life. 
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No high priest juggles with his knife to spill 
The ox; our cattle here are safe as night 
Outside is dangerous. 
Unwrap yourself, put on your emperor’s 
New clothes and as you stand take pride 
In this deportment sanctified. 


Our death, for whom all breathing is the bride, 
Tonight postpones his kill of two in hand 
To gamble on the bush, 
Tonight plays safe for time and larger stakes, 
Since in every breeding forest 
His lime-twigs hold the rocking nest. 


Though your wings are clipped, and the fledgling’s foot 
Will surely wear the fowler’s shining ring, 
As now her finger wears, 
Tonight Death turns away and makes his peace, 
For you to make quietus yours 
With bodies bared behind these doors. 


The many months of winter rest, but more 
Remain. Tonight at least the first spring wind 
Shall ice no twisted roads. 
Tonight turn truly from your winter breath, 
Breath spring and truly in her hair, 
There is no breathing time to spare. 


THE LIGHT OF HER LIFE 


(For a lady taken with Plato.) 


The gentlemen knew Plato well 

While dealing cards they quote his text, 
A lady disinclined to sin 

Prepares to visit them unsexed. 


The late arrival might impress. 
Then enter she and Plato’s ghost, 
She brings her protégé to shine, 
They pass ungreeted by the host. 
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Then she to Plato, “Since, my dear, 
We go unnoticed, let us scorn 
Uncertain riches changing hands 
The present death of those unborn. 


See, love, how they are playing cards, 
I see the men in manacles 

Of levity; their skin contains 

But youth enamelled over skulls. ” 


The disconcerted spectre feigns 
Indisposition, makes to rise; 
She offers sympathy but stays 
To scan the baize and moralise. 


Her passions and herself arise, 

She throws a paper ball; aloud 

She laughs, is noticed, sits and makes 
A muslin flounce of Plato’s shroud. 


For them translated, Knave and Knave, 
Kings and Queens deposed from thrones, 
Divorcee royalty decline 

From regal corpulence to bones. 


Nor did they cease from playing then 
Nor did the angels cease from prayer 
To greet the skeleton who wore 

Her vacuous flirtation air. 


THE HYBRID GROWTH 


Her roses were her life. 


Her roses were the life death could not spare. 
As gardener and growth she played her part. 
For private use death grows a woman’s heart. 
They cultivated each with equal care. 


With choicest heads her people fill her room. 
They draw the blinds to hide the autumn light 
She loved through trees at fealties with air. 
These roses intercede with growing night 

The live believe. They stifle death in bloom. 











In time her heart will open out, the rose 
Invested with new flags will strike its own. 
The flowers’ fallen horns are raised and blown 
By night conspiring cautiously with sound. 


They do not hear or know who have not found 
A garden to ordain their ordered world. 

She knew the way the rose’s leaves unfurled 

To dying out or dawn, that growing fails 

The hybrid growth of time. And now she knows 


Death warms his hands around her sprawling rose. 
Lighter than life the fumes which he inhales 
Afford him easy motion through the world. 
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Junius Edwards 


NEW BLOOD 


Brad came out from Orientation onto the main street. The sun 
was almost straight overhead now and it pounded down on him. He 
passed the NCO Club on the right side of the street. A Japanese boy 
in a white jacket came out and dumped something in the garbage and 
went back in. Brad passed the PX; its doors opened and he looked 
in and he saw the men in line and pointing out things they wanted 
to buy. The main street ran right down the middle of camp. He 
passed A and B Batteries on his right and C and D Batteries on his 
left; and he crossed the street that ran from the gate to the Motor 
Pool and in front of Battalion Headquarters. He went past Headquar- 
ters Battery on his left and he saw the sign on the little stone build- 
ing that said Officer’s Quarters. On his right and behind Officer’s 
Quarters he saw Headquarters Battery’s Mess Hall and across the 
street from that, on his left, he saw Headquarters Battery’s Orderly 
Room and Supply. It was then that he smelled the goodness from 
the Mess Hall. It was a fine and sweet smell of meat and vegetables 
cooking and he liked it. He stopped and closed his eyes and took a 
deep breath and his stomach made a noise. 

He found the entrance to the Orderly Room and reported in to 
the First Sgt. The First Sgt was a big man and he leaned on his 
desk and Brad thought he would have much to say. He gave Brad 
a PX card and told him his pass would be ready at five o’clock and 
that he was to sleep in Barracks Number One. He told him he could 
pick up his linen in the Supply Room. That was all. 


Brad went out. The entrance to Supply was at the back of the 
same building as the Orderly Room. He went past the Mess Hall and 
he met that fine smell again and his stomach acted up again. The 
Mess Hall was small and he liked that. He didn’t like those big con- 
solidated mess halls like the one he had eaten in at Camp Stoneman 
where everyone and his brother from all over the camp ate together, 
and where the cooks had to use many big barrels to cook the tons and 
tons of food and never got it cooked well. He liked the smaller mess 
halls like this one where it was almost like a family; a big family, 
true, but a family; where they cooked pounds and pounds of food 
instead of tons and tons; where the cooks were few and you got to 
know them personally and they knew you and cared about what you 
thought of their cooking; where the food was good and done, not like 
Mom, but as close as the Army could come. 
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He went into the Supply Room. It was a large room with locked 
cabinets lined up in the rear with helmets, field packs, uniforms, 
blankets, mattresses and pillows stacked up in neat piles. 


“Yeah?” A voice came out from behind a stack of mattresses. 


“I’m reporting in,” Brad said, and watched a fatigue clad sol- 
dier come out from behind the mattresses. 

“You, Bradley? ” 

“Yeah.” 

“I’m Motts. I got your Form 32.” 


Motts went to his desk and got the form and leaned on the count- 
er that separated them. He read from the form. “You a clerk typ- 
ist, huh? ” 

“Yeah. I’m supposed to be. Going to work with the Sgt. Major.” 


Motts smiled. He sat down at the typewriter and typed with two 
fingers. “Hunt and peck,” he said. 


“Hope you finish before chow time. What time is chow?” 


“Few minutes. Twelve to twelve thirty. I just got to type a coup- 
le numbers, here. ” 


“Good chow? ” 


“Not too bad.” Motts got up and unlocked one of the cabinets 
and took out two sheets and a pillow case. He picked up two blankets 
and a pillow and put them on the counter. 


“You got to turn in a khaki shirt. You got too many, it says here 
on your Form 32.” 


“My bags are still over there at the Orientation Section. Can 
I turn it in later?” 


“ Okay.” 


Brad signed for the bedding and gathered it up and went out. He 
saw the line was already formed for chow. He headed for Barracks 
Number One, right past the chow line that extended onto the street, 
and felt the eyes of the thirty men following him, watching in silence, 
and he heard a voice from the line say, “New man, from The World.” 


He had wanted a corner bed, but he found the only bed not taken 
was in the middle of the barracks. Everyone tries to get a corner, 
he thought. None of the beds were made up, but he knew the empty 
one because there were no shoes lined up under it. He threw his bed- 
ding on top of the bed and headed for chow. 


It was a good chow. The cooks were friendly enough. They gave 
him all he wanted. He liked the idea of four men at a table and 
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most of all, he liked knowing he could never have to pull KP. He learn- 
ed that everyone gave twenty five cents a month so Japanese could 
be hired to do KP. The Sgts had it made! For their twenty five cents 
all they had to do was walk into the Mess Hall and two pretty Japan- 
ese girls brought their chow to them. Everyone else had to stand 
in line and get their food at the serving counter. He liked, too, the 
idea of just getting up and leaving the dirty tray on the table. When- 
ever someone finished eating he got up and walked out and one of 
the KPs rushed over to the table and cleaned it. Stateside was never 
like this! 

When he got back to the barracks, some of the men lay on their 
beds, waiting for the noon hour to end. Brad walked down the aisle 
and looked at them and tried to find a familiar face. There were none. 
He decided that he would make up his bed and then talk with some 
of the men. He went to his bed. Is this the right barracks?, he asked 
himself. He frowned. The only thing he saw on what he was sure 
was his bed was a pillow. Had he come in the right barracks? Where 
were his bed clothes? Maybe he had come in the wrong barracks. 
But he was sure this was the first barracks. 

“This barracks one?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” a couple of voices chorused. 

“T left some sheets and blankets on this bed before I went to 
chow and now they’re gone.” 

“They got you,” one of the men said. 

“They struck again,” said another. 

“Who?” Brad looked to the grinning faces for an explanation. 
He stood in the aisle, at the foot of his bed, looking at the soldiers 
lying on their beds. 

“You can’t leave nothing laying around here,” said the soldier 
on the bed at the left of Brad’s bed. He sat up on his bed and spread 
out his arms. “You in Japan, now. You know that?” 

Brad tried to find something to do with his hands. 

“Who got them?” 

“Who knows?” said the soldier on the right. 


Brad heard a voice behind him say, “Oh, we have our thieves 
in this barracks ”. 

Brad turned and saw a soldier sitting on a foot-locker smiling 
up at him from behind horn rimmed glasses and holding a shoebrush 
in his right hand and a shoe in his left. 

“Your name’s Bradley. I’m Miller.” 

“Four Eyes Miller. ” 

“That character is Doc, and the one on the right is JV.” He 
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put down the shoe and shoebrush and took off his glasses and smiled 
up at Brad as if he were waiting for a tip. 

Brad turned back to Doc and JV. 

“You got to be careful,” said JV. 

“Didn’t they tell you?” Doc asked. 

“Tell me what? ” 

“To lock up sheets and blankets. ” 

th 

“Moose got to eat, man. Moose got to eat.” Doc sat up. “Don’t 
you know that?” He fell back on his bed. “Moose got to eat.” 

“ Moose? ” 

“You just come in from The World?” 

“Yeah.” 

“No wonder! ” 

“ You'll learn,” JV said. 

Four Eyes Miller got up and put on his glasses and came over 
to Brad. “Somebody got your stuff to sell on the blackmarket.” 

“Sheets and blankets? ” 

“Clothes, too, if you don’t lock them up.” 

Brad stuck his hands in his pockets. “You mean some guys steal 
that stuff? ” 

“Damn right,” JV said. “Some cat needed some Yen bad. Payday 
is two weeks off so he had to hit somebody. You left that stuff un- 
locked just begging to get hit.” 

“I didn’t know that.” 

“You'll know it when you get through signing a Statement of 
Charges. ” 

“You better believe it,” Doc said. 

The barracks were beginning to fill up now. The men, clad in 
work clothes and in khakis, filed into the room and onto their beds. 
A few of them stood around Brad and smiled and grinned and made 
remarks about his bad luck. Some stood in silence as if they were 
mourning. They came in and learned quickly of Brad and his miss- 
ing equipment. 

“Hey, they hit this new guy!” 

“They struck again!” 

“No kidding? What did they get?” 

“Sheets and blankets. ” 

“Some cat is going to be rich.” 

“Moose is going to eat tonight.” 

“Moose is going to get some new shoes this day.” 

“You better believe it.” 

They yelled across the room and across Brad and at each other 
and laughed and slapped their thighs and each other’s backs. Here 











they are joking about stealing things I’ll have to pay for, Brad thought. 
What was so funny about a thief? What the God damn hell is wrong 
with these sons of bitches, anyway? 

“Who the hell is Moose?” Brad demanded to know. 

“ Moosie Mae,” someone said, as if that would explain it thoroughly. 

“A nip chick.” 

“A girl.” 

“How did she get in the barracks? ” 

Four Eyes Miller put his hand on Brad’s shoulder. “Listen, fel- 
low,” he said. “Somebody stole your stuff. to sell. Probably some guy 
who’s got a girl and needed money. It happens all the time.” 

He grinned and took back his hand and Brad thought he saw sym- 
pathy in his eyes. He didn’t want sympathy. 

“Could be some cat who wanted to get high,” JV said. 

“Could have been anybody,” Four Eyes Miller said. 

“Don’t you guys know which one of you who steals? Do you care? 
You stand around here joking and laughing about it as if you didn’t 
give a good God damn. Can’t you do something about it? What are 
you guys, anyway? You wouldn’t be laughing and going on like a bunch 
of monkeys if it was your stuff. You wouldn’t be standing around 
and...” 

“Wait a minute, new guy,” Four Eyes Miller said. “Wait a min- 
ute. Don’t go getting mad at us. We’re just telling you how it is. 
The same thing happens to everybody in this barracks, and all other 
barracks. We get our stuff stolen just like you, but nobody is losing 
sleep over it. We aren’t detectives. Nobody knows..,” 

“But what do you do about it?” 

“Nothing. ” 

“ Nothing. ” 

“Nothing? ” 

“Well, it seems to me you could do something. ” 

“ What? ” 

“There must be some way to catch the guy.” 

“Like what? ” 

“ Hell, I don’t know.” 

“Nobody knows,” Miller said. “You just come back some days 
and find some of your stuff gone. All you can do is sign a Statement 
of Charges and pay for it and get some more.” 

“Don’t they know about it in the Orderly Room? ” 

“Listen. Suppose a guy sells his own stuff, and everybody does, 
and so will you. Suppose a guy sells his own stuff and then says it 
got stolen. Some guys do that and they know they do it in the Or- 
derly Room, but they can’t tell if a guy’s stuff was really stolen or if 
he sold it, himself.” 





“So, everybody pays,” JV said. 

“Hell, I just reported in. I couldn’t have sold my stuff.” 

“Who knows? ” 

“Maybe you gave it to your buddy, they’ll say.” 

“You got to do it, you got to pay.” 

“If you want sheets and blankets, you got to pay.” 

“God damn!” A hell of a place, Brad thought. A hell of a bar- 
racks this it. A hell of a bunch of guys this is. 

Doc said, “ You didn’t see any beds made up when you came in. 
Did you?” 

Brad said nothing. 

JV said, “ You don’t see none made now. They’re all rolled back”. 

“And all sheets and blankets locked up,” Miller said. 

“Yeah,” JV said. “But sometimes even that don’t help.” 

“No,” Four Eyes Miller said. “But sometimes it’s worse than 
that around here, when some guy is desperate.” He pointed to some 
of the wall lockers. “Look at those lockers. All busted. That’s be- 
cause some guy broke in.” 

“And you can’t get a new locker,” Doc explained. “If you can’t 
fix it, shame on you. You just shit out of luck.” 


“That’s right,” Miller said. “You have to wait for some guy to 
leave to go back to The World or get transferred, then you can switch 
lockers if his was better than yours. So, if you look at your locker 
and it’s no good and broken you know what happened. You either 
fix it or trade it when some guy leaves.” 

“If you want to save money, you fix it,” JV said. 

“Hell,” Doc grinned and sat down on Brad’s bed. “Hell, I seen 
the day around here when it didn’t make no difference at all if all 
them lockers was fixed. I come back to this place and seen every 
damn locker tore open, all the beds ripped up even some of the pil- 
lows gone! ” 

“T never could figure why that guy wanted pillows,” Four Eyes 
Miller said. 

“It must have been more than one guy to make that haul,” Doc 
said. “Say! Maybe there’s somewhere to sell pillows.” 

“To these gooks?” JV said. “These sons o’bitches don’t use 
no pillows that soft. I thought the Army had some hard pillows, 
but these bastards beat all I ever saw.” 

“Oh, what’re you talking about?” Doc laughed. “You never 
even seen a pillow before you came in this Army.” 


“Everybody’s not primitive like you, Doc,” JV said. 
“Sure would like to have all them Yen they got for that stuff,” 
Doc said. 
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“Wonder how much you can get for a pillow,” JV said. 

“T rather not use a pillow when I shack up,” Doc said. 

“T know why,” JV said, as he moved over to Brad’s bed and sat 
next to Dec. 

Doc looked at JV, annoyed. “Say, what was your name, new 
guy?” Doc looked up at Brad. 

“ Bradley. ” 

“Well, if you ever have some chick ask you if you know big 
mouth, that’s him right over here.” Doc pointed to JV. 

“Your ass!” JV said. 

“And if they ask you about The Lover, that’s me, boy. I drive 
them crazy! ” 

“I know how,” JV grinned. 

“Watch that, boy.” 

“Yeah. I'll watch it. Any time you say.” 


The barracks were quiet now, except for JV and Doc. They sat 
side by side on Brad’s bed and hurled profane remarks at each other, 
fast, fast, faster; each trying to be better than the other. They grin- 
ned and laughed loudly and doubled up when they thought they 
were being extra clever. 

Four Eyes Miller said, “Why don’t you guys cut that out?” 

You know who you can tell to cut it out,” Doc said. “Tell her 
to cut it out.” 


Four Eyes Miller made a face, but said nothing. He knew he 


should have kept quiet in the first place if he did not want to join 
the game. 


Brad stood there, annoyed. 
Four Eyes Miller said, “Say, Brad, I hope you learned your lesson.” 

“I did. This barracks is full of thieves! ” 

“Who you calling a thief?” Doc wanted to know, “Who’s a 
thief? ” 

“You better watch that stuff,” JV said. 

“You might just wake up with nothing,” Doc said 

“You beter watch that kind of talk,” JV said. 

“You’re in Japan, now,” Miller said. “You better learn what that 
means. It’s not just this barracks. It’s the whole God damned coun- 


try. You can’t call everybody in here a thief. You don’t know a 
soul here.” 


“I don’t mean everybody,” Brad said. He couldn’t let all these 
bastards get mad at him and steal everything he had. “I don’t 
mean everybody. ” 

“Who do you mean?” Dos asked. 

“Hell. You know somebody is.” 




















“ Yeah.” 
“Yeah. And you might be one before you leave Japan,” JV said. 
“All your clothes marked?” Doc asked. 

“He.” 

“Never admit that. You better mark them so you can prove 
they’re yours. Some cat take them or when they have a shakedown 
inspection and they ain’t marked you lose out.” 

“ How often do they have shakedown inspections? ” 

“Never can tell.” 


“Whenever the CO wants to get off his lazy ass.” 

“You mean whenever he wants to put somebody in jail,” JV said. 

“Man, that son of one would put the whole Battery in jail if it 
wasn’t for Topkick,” said Doc. 

“Yeah,” JV said. 

“How was jail? Jailbird!”™ Doc smiled at JV. 

“Ask your ma. She was in the same cell with me.” 

Down in the corner of the barracks a soldier slammed a book 
shut and got to his feet. “Why don’t you men cut out that kind 
of talk?” 

“Aw, read your Bible, Preacher,” JV said. 

“Yeah,” Doc said. “And read it loud so this unreligious bastard 
can hear you.” 

JV insisted, “ Don’t cuss when you talk to Preach.” 

“Yeah, don’t do that,” Miller said. 

“You should be religious, yourself, both of you,” Doc said. 

“And give up shacking?” JV asked. 

“Eating, you mean,” Doc said. 

“Damn you!” 

“Your ma.” 

“Cut that out, will you?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Okay, Preach.” 


Brad took out a cigarette and fired it and found that he did not 
want it. He threw it into the red butt can at the foot of his bed. 
He stood there looking and listening and he wondered what kind 
of men he had moved in with. He went to his wall locker and ex- 
amined the twisted steel handle and broken lock and he knew he 
would be unable to repair it. He swung open the bent steel door 
and looked inside and saw that, evidently, everyone in the place 
had used the empty locker as a garbage dump. 

“God damn son of a bitches! ” 
He swung the door and it banged shut and flew open again and 








some of the trash fell out at his feet and dust biillowed up and into 
his face and eyes. 

“God damn! God damn!” 

He threw up his arms to protect his face from the dust and he 
stepped back. He then turned on his heels and fled down the aisle 
and out the door. When he got to the Supply Room he could still 
hear their laughter ringing in his ears. 


Bastards! 


II 


The word passed quickly. There were no assigned messengers. 
Nobody had the job of running from man to man and giving the 
word. It just passed. They knew. 

New man reporting in! 

Going to be in Barracks Number One. 

Going to be in my barracks. 

What kind of guy is he? 

Regular guy. 

Young? 

Young. 

Not a queer? 

Not a queer. 

Good. 

He’s a Private; Truman soldier. 

He came in from the States; The World. 

Just off the boat. 


Gather round Barracks One. Gather round. Get the new man 
and gather round. Time to come to order. Time to clue the new 
man in. Make him see. Make him see. Take away his blindness. 
Make him see. 

Get out your cigarettes new man. Get them out and pass them 
around and sit down and listen. 

Listen, new man, listen for your own good. 

— and ours! 

And ours. 

Listen! 

Listen, new man. We want you to listen because you are a new 
man. So listen. We got to tell you. We got to tell you how it is so 
you will know. 


You got to know, new man. You got to know about this place, 
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new man, you got to know. You got to know about the whores and 
the blackmarket and the Japs and the thieving — 

He knows about the thieving. He knows already. It happened to 
him already. Shame on him! 

So he knows. So he can understand why he’s got to listen to it all. 

He’s listening. New man’s listening and he’s anxious to know 
and understand. 

You’re in another land, new man. You’re all the way across the 
big blue Pacific. You’re with different people and you’re going to 
be different, yourself. 


We got rules here. We got them all over and you got to know 
them. We don’t write them down. We don’t make them up. We just 
know them. We learn them and pass them on. 

Yes, new man. You learn them, too, and you pass them on and 
heed them and — 

Who’s telling this? Who’s telling this? 

On with the issues! 


Geography, new man. You’re in Yokohama, the second biggest 
city in Japan. The army has got some camps spread out all over this 
town and on the outskirts. There are camps for the MPs, God damn 
them, Transportation Corps, Ordnance, Signal Corps, Engineers, The 
Armor and the Artillery. 

You are Artillery, new man. 

Artillery! 

See this braid? See this brass with the cross cannon? That’s 
Artillery! 

That’s us! 

We don’t take no shit from nobody! 

Not us! 


That’s you, new man. Artillery. Red Artillery braid on your cap 
and cross cannon on your brass. Be loyal to it and be loyal to every- 
body that wears it. That’s important, real important in a place 
like this. 

That’s true, new man, that’s true. 

Yes, new man, yes. Forget about the Army. 

Just remember Artillery. Artillery, red braid and cross cannon. 

We got our territory, new man. We got territory in Yokohama, 
just like the Transportation Corps and the Engineers and the Ord- 
nance and all the rest ot them. 

Red braid and cross cannon territory! 


Learn that territory, new man. Don’t go on pass alone until you 
do learn it. Get to know it, new man, get to know every God damned 
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inch of it and be loyal to it and protect it and keep it free. Keep 
out the Engineers and Ordnance and TC and all the rest. 

It’s for red braid and red braid only. 

Remember that! 

Red braid! 

— and cross cannon. 


Watch your step, new man. Know where you are. 
Keep out of the other territories. For your own good, new man, 
keep out. Keep out and stay healthy. 


Stay here, new man. We got our whores and the others better 
keep out because they got their own whores. We got our blackmar- 
kets and they got their blackmarkets. 


We got our territory; red braid territory. It stretches around our 
camp and out to Gumyoji. Learn it, new man. Learn it fast! 

Learn it and live! 

We got democracy over here, new man. Just like back in The 
World. We got a democratic Army with MacArthur sitting in Tokyo 
keeping watch. 

Yeah, new man. Keeping watch over his God damned Japs. 


It’s just like your home town, new man, wherever that may be. 
We got Yokohama divided up just like your home town where you 
had the rich class here, the middle class there and poor class over 
there and the niggers out there. Just like you had the Irish Section 
and the Jew Section and Italian Section and the downtown section 
which was neutral; we got our own sections here; we got ours and 
all the rest got theirs and the downtown section with the PX and the 
cabarets and the clubs and the library and the shops and Syph 
Avenue — 

Don’t forget Syph Avenue! 


Who’s telling this? That’s the neutral section, new man. Down- 
town Yokohama is neutral. You can go there. It’s for everybody. 

But stay out of the rest, new man. 

Yeah, stay out of the rest if you want to stay healthy. 

And keep the others out of the Artillery section. It’s for red 
braid only. 

Red braid and cross carnon only. 


Keep out the other braid and keep out the niggers, new man. 
They got their Japs and we got ours. 

Learn fast, new man. Learn fast. 

Learn the price of pussy and keep the price down. 

Down! 

Keep that neat meat cheap, new man. Keep it cheap! 











Three hundred Yen for a short time and make a bargain for 
all night. 

Three hundred Yen, that’s two packs Luckies! 

Learn the blackmarket, new man, and keep the prices high. 

You get fifteen hundred for a carton Luckies! 

Fifteen hundred for a khaki shirt, two thousand for wool! 

Two thousand for a pair of khaki pants, three thousand for wool! 

One thousand for a Tee Shirt, two thousand for wool! 

Five hundred for shorts, two thousand for wool long johns! 

Two thousand for a sheet, ten thousand for a blanket! 

Learn them prices, new man, and keep them high. 

High! 

Make them higher if you can. 

Don’t settle for less. 

Never! 

Never! 

Don’t let the Japs get smart, new man. Keep them dumb. Keep 
the Japs dumb and have a heli of a time. 

Live it up dirt cheap. 

Dirt cheap! 

Do you hear, new man? Did you learn, new man? 

Now, get out your Luckies, new man, and pass them around. Give 
all the boys a smoke. 

Light up, then ask your questions. 

Get ready to live it up, new man. Live it up real fine. 


Real fine! 
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Rosemary Tonks 
CITIES! 


It is among the bins and dormitories of cities 
Where the busker wins his bread 

By turning music on a spit, and the Heavens 
Have the marks of a great sty upon their sides, 


That one goes to gormandize upon Escape! 

Where alleys are so narrow that the Fates 

Like meatporters can scarcely pass 

With their awkward burden in its muslin bandages 


And carry off the rabble safely to their graves; 
Where every shadow opens a bordel 

At sunset, as decay moves 

Into cloakrooms of blue velvet in red cheese; 


These are the last of the great kitchens! 

And your soul knows half the flavour 

Lies underfoot in dirty flagstones 

When like a chef it makes a point of bringing in 


To show before you dine — Escape 
Still active in a net, 
Auroras, icy champagnes upon its wings! 


GUTTER LORD 


I knew the poet’s rag-soft eyelid was the gutter’s fee 
For the way down to life. I had 
My lodgings in that quarter of the city 
Like a cat’s ear full of cankered passages 
Where November wraps the loiterer as spiders do their joints. 


I was apprenticed to the moth bred from my clothes — 
Gold sail, folded up! for with 
Her tread, as Prince of footpads I could take 
My own grave unawares; or when my head was baked 
With Jewish magic — stalk the Archangel, Thy insect, He 
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Whose nest is thatched to ride the juice and fire of storms! 
I was no merchant who for passport 
Strokes a pearl. Only those who trade 
Their rag-lid of bright lashes may business 
In the Supernatural with the gutter for address. 


My gutter — how you gleamedi Like dungeon floors which 
Cobras have lubricated. 
Your time was kept in slimy yawns while you 
Prized up the warm roof of the poor man’s shoe 
And lacquered it with mire, that the grave might find 


A way in to its meat —- meanwhile the fool re-adored 
His face green as a toad 
Seen in a rippling crack of rain. 
The grave: whose grunt lifts the latch, whose 
Leavings found 1t night upon my flank were as black bread 


And smoked like Satan’s droppings! O Heaven was greedy 
At my nostril dark as a violet 
To draw out her own breath from my brute 
Freeze it with winter while I slept, and 
With it bolt me to the ground in linen and diamond! 


IN THE GREEN RAGS 


In the green rags of the Bible I tore up 
The straight silk of childhood on my head 
I left the house, I fled 
My mother’s brow where I had no ambition 
But to stroke the writing 
I raked in. 


She who dressed in wintersilk my head 

That month when there is baize on the high wall 
Where the dew cloud presses its lustration, 

And the thrush is but a brooch of rain 

As the world flies softly in the wool of heaven. 


I was a guest at My own youth; under 
The lamp tossed by a moth for thirteen winters 
Sentenced to cabbage and kisses 
By She who crammed an Earth against my feet and 
Pulled over me the bright rain 
Storm of fleece. 
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Not for me — citizenship of the backdoor 

Where even the poor wear wings: while on Sunday 
Gamy ventilations raise their dilettante 

In the bonnet of the satin-green dung fly, 

And fungus sweats a livery of epaulettes. 


I was a hunter whose animal 

Is that dark hour when the hemisphere moves 
In deep blue blaze of dews 
And you, brunette of the birdmusic tree, 
Stagger in spat diamonds 
Drunkenly. 


Like some Saint whose only blasphemy is a 

Magnificent juice vein that plucks his groin 

With April’s coarse magicianship as green 

As the jade squirt of fruits, I was the child whose breast 
Rocks to a muscle savage as Africa. 


Thundercloud, your wool was rough with mud 
As the coat of a wild beast on which flowers grow, 
Your brogue of grunts so low 
They left soil in the mouth. After you, I 
Walked as through a Djinn’s brain 
Gleaming lane. 


I was incriminated by your hammer 

In my chest. And forfeit to the crepe hoods 

Of my mother’s eyes; the iron door of her oven 

And her church. Skies, cut to blind, had but laid on 
Her priest’s mouth the green scabs of winter. 


But I had the marvellous infection! 
Leaning upon my fairy and my dog 
In the ultramarine 
Latitudes of dew shook like a tear that’s carried 
Through darkness on the knuckles of 
A woman’s glove. 


I saw each winter where my hen-thrush 

Left her fork in famine’s white banqueting cloth; 
Could I not read as well the tradesman’s hand 

With its magenta creases — whose soul turns blandly 
On a sirloin mattress to smile at the next meal? 











O She who would paper her lamp with my wings! 
That hour when all the Earth is drinking the 
Blue drop of thunder; and in 
Dark debris as of a magician’s room, my beast’s 
A scented breathing 
To the East. 


ACE OF HOOLIGANS 


Society on the globe. At first in here: 

The sweet sour larder with its shelf of muslin bonnets 
Fragile as kites, the Ace of Hooligans 

Broke in his mouth to mutiny, a drink 

Delicious as rain. While under his lashes of corn 

The dream in fluent opal swam against his eyes 

Her waters sumptuously baited as the sea 

With chiffon nettles. O his gosling panes! 

His zoo of sighs hot as a madman’s breath, 

Among blue smarting herbs and blue bee fur of rotten bread. 


Outside: there was the ditch, the ideal boredom 

In the brilliant thousands of a dose of thunderdrops; 

The grass, smashed by the sky, which stews and tugs itself 
On the muscular caramels of fast mud. 

He, kneeling, with the moonlit sight of thieves, 

Begged the ounce hog of the hedges she would seed 

A touchy litter of her vermin commoners 

That, gentle, he find syrup in his torn black mouth 
Before the radiant traffic of space 

Cut to pieces the palm of his hand. 


Meadow giants, with hooks screwed to their bodies built of grass, 
Their muzzles giving verbals of hot milk 

Their ankles in the suck floor to a mucus climate, 

These! When he raved for the globe’s gilt side, 

Sun forests’ brute of fur, its blond swag head 

Gorged at the warm beef of an earth hole; the red young stowed 
Not twenty inches from the stupid boil of its nose. 

The blue Male of the Equator, nude trunk 

In war lacquers; throat groomed for hysteria. 

While for divinity: the bronze Him roots out the white It. 
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Still a cipher, with a name sewn to his clothes, 

Sexless as trout or chestnut eaten when the flesh is green, 

He crossed the salt stare of the chart, its groping margins; 
Land, clothed in steam, whose sea lisps to its pod of monsters; 
Those plains where heaven thrums the blades grilled light as foil, 
And tows the stallion, flash neck and nude-lipped head, 

On burnt white hair. Whole skies shantung and music 

In the tree drunk with his weather! the foreigner 

His merchandise rahat lacoum in fragrant drums 

To trade the Irish who speak water on the syllable. 


Beasts lit their eyes: the planet took in moth and dog. 
Across the rubbishy beloved continent 

Was drawn the circus with its tinsel hutch of midgets; 
Fluorescent tournaments of ladylike brown animals. 
He smelt man’s acid in their tame wool coats. 

Hair as bright as butter scorched his boyhood chin, 

A vein painted and roped against his thigh, 

And his mouth felt her tongue. Returning home 

His dazzled body hunted Africa 

The red yes at the top of six flights of stairs. 


The blind rubbers of the mouth of love! 

The awakening with citron stare! 

Morning: in a sty of tinted women. 

She, on a quilt, bit roses: mammal] pink. 

He, a witch scab on his dream, left for infinity 
While his soul peered out of his navel, hideous. 
Streets: uttering bull smoke. Under a wall 

Slum vegetable, its meat leg feeding. 

His arrogance, these nerves which focus ecstasy — 
Accelerations of the bankrupt mud. 


The light; sashes and lustres. The crammed and rustling ball. 
A dog rinsing its jaws in the sweet juice of a lake. 

O thigh purring against raiment! O treacherous 

No man’s land. 











Charles Causley 


BIBLE STORY 


In August, when the air of love was peeled, 
I saw a burning boy upon the bed, 

Shut a green shade against the harvest field 
And held one shaking. hand behind his head. 


Stripped of his skin of breath, his heart untied, 
I searched his threaded throat of serpentine, 
And lying on the pallet at his side 

I drew his beaten breast of milk to mine. 


In this stone shell I poured such seas of prayer 
His sailing soul was driven down from heaven, 
His prodigal parents on the ringing stair 

Heard, as the sun struck six, the boy sneeze seven, 


And as he wandered, innocent, from my prison 
Cried, Hail, Elisha, for our son is risen! 


MOTHER GET UP, UNBAR THE DOOR 


Mother get up, unbar the door, 
Throw wide the window-pane, 

I see @ man stand all covered in sand 
Outside in Vicarage Lane. 


His body is shot with seventy stars, 
His face is cold as Cain, 

His coat is a crust of desert dust 
And he comes from Alamein. 


He has not felt the flaking frost, 

He has not felt the rain, 

And not one blow of the burning snow 
Since the night that he was slain. 
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O mother, in your husband’s arms 

Too long now you have lain, 

Rise up, my dear, your true-love’s here 
Upon the peaceful plain. 


Though, mother, on your broken brow 
Forty long years are lain, 

The soldier they slew at twenty-two 
Never a one does gain. 


I will unlock the fine front-door 
And snap the silver chain, 

And meek as milk in my skin of silk 
I'll ease him of his pain. 


My breast has been for years eighteen 
As white as Charles’s wain, 

But now I’m had by a soldier lad 
Whistling Lilli Marlene. 


Farewell to Jack, farewell to Jim, 
And farewell Mary Jane, 

Farewell the good green sisterhood 
Knitting at purl and plain. 


Go wash the water from your eye, 

The bullet from your brain. 

I’m drowned as a dove in the tunnel of love, 
And Ill never come home again. 


FOR AN EX-FAR EAST PRISONER-OF-WAR 





I am that man with helmet made of thorn 
Who wandered naked in the desert place, 
Wept, with the sweating sky, that I was born 
And wore disaster in my winter face. 


I am that man who asked no hate, nor pity. 
I am that man, five-wounded, on the tree. 

I am that man, walking his native city, 
Hears his dead comrade cry, Remember me! 
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I am that man whose brow with blcod was wet, 
Returned, as Lazarus, from the dead to live. 

I am that man, long-counselled to forget, 
Facing a fearful victory, to forgive: 


And seizing these two words, with the sharp sun 
Beat them, like sword and ploughshare, into one. 


Maire MacEntee 


AFFILIATIONS 


He said, “ The child is different; I made it, 

And my indulgence let it come to birth; 

Suffice it that I scruple to renegue from 

Even extorted pledges, will not shirk 

The consequence implied by my complaisance — 
Mistaken? granted; slavish? yet still worth 

This much compunction, that the child is sacred! ” 


Across the haemorrhage of despair she heard, 

And might have have answered, “I too your creation; 
In pleasant converse, on no other terms, 

By sloth upon affection, habit aiding, 

The thing I am was fathered.” But the words, 
Catalyst in the act of formulation, 

Brought forth dispassion, and she named it hers. 


ADVENT 


Who will remender more in these dank days up 
to Christmas, 

Watching the penitent rain stringing her 
beads on the branches, 

What language the summer air spoke in the 
long dry grasses? 
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“O unregenerate, that take no care for 
the morrow! ” 

The year lets go its hold, drowned in 
the outer darkness, 

The nebulous lamplit globes float on the 
rising shadows — 

Who will remember more how the flowers of the 
field smelt sharply, 

And the sky a limitless waste blanched at the 
heat of the noonday? 


Nothing but waiting remains in 
the grip of the dead season, 
The fog creeps up on the panes, 
sodden, obliterating — 
Who will remember again how the living 
daylight was changeless, 
Where one reiterate plane preyed on our 
kingdom of silence? 


THE TWO STRANDS 
(From the Irish) 


Grief wells up in my heart 

As a spring bursts under a stone 

While I carry the cross for both 

Since I went from your mouth tonight— 
I am the child taken from the breast, 

I am the calf—- and the weaner! 


The rapid pulse that flows through, 
Not easy to stint from its stream— 

And your pain is dry and unslaked 
That I cannot refresh with a draught— 
I am a salt well on a heath! 

I am the source of bitter water! 


All that I ever adduced 

As certain tokens of love, 

They do not weigh in the scale 

With putting you so from the door— 

I am the mother did violence to her womb— 
The thing could not be let live! 








FROM THE IRISH 


Infant jealousy feeds at my breast 

And I must minister to him night and day — 
The ugly youngster cutting his teeth; 

The venom of his bite flows in my veins. 


O love, let the small wretch not live between us — 
Think how healthy and whole our acquaintance — 

I have warranty of your skin cleaving to mine for it 
And the seal of a hand that had al) permissions. 


See how I do not seek to deny affection — 
Though doubt has thrust its roots deep — 

Do not abuse a good draught mare 

And she will repay the kindness in good season. 


on Gian 








Jean Cocteau 
PREFACE TO THE PAST 


Preface to what? It would be wiser to pack my bag, I guess, and 
get ready to say goodbye. A generation is net made up of people the 
same age, but of people who live and work together, often with great 
differences in age. I am proud of having been of the generation of 
Gide, of Claudel and Colette, who were not of mine. But I have lived 
close to them for a long time, on the deck, if you will, of the same 
boat. And lately now, passengers have begun falling into the ocean. 
Soon so few even of the sailors will be left, the ship will abandon itself 
to the open sea, a derelict. And the Captains! I’ve seen some of them 
go overboard. I’ve even had to take the wheel sometimes, though in 
the old days I could rest easy in the skill of helmsmen shrewder than 
myself. 

A ridiculous preface. And it must be, unless we run the film back- 
wards and in slow motion (which might not be a bad idea sometime) 
and thereby give the most jerky movements a stateliness and stran- 
geness which they never owned. 


II 


Somehow, and from I don’t know where, except that what happens 
is divine, a harmony organizes itself out of pandemonium, an equi- 
librium from lopsidedness, orderliness from disarray, in the same way 
lace can be unfolded from the casual] bites that scissors take out of 
some folded paper, or like the superb rose-windows formed in a kalei- 
doscope from slivers of glass, a mirror, and gentle rotation. I take 
my clue in this from that famous triad, which, from Heraclitus to 
Einstein, shows us that the whole world, all her forms and colors, is 
born from a reaction of three atoms which find their highest expres- 
sion in that triangle of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

My dream, when I was very young, was of pure glory. I didn’t 
realize that glory is ruinously expensive, and the more you get of it 
the farther you end up from those who confer it, and the deeper you 
veer into solitude. 

It has always seemed to me that we try to climb aboard such vain 
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renown as if we were scrambling aboard a lifeboat already overloaded. 
Sometimes the oarsmen crack down on our clenched hands, but then 
sometimes they become merciful and haul us among them. 

All this happens to me late. After a long drawn out tattoo of 
cudgel strokes, the silent honors fall on my shoulders. But the highest 
and most lonely places are quickly strewn with old food cans and 
greasy paper. For instance, I didn’t suspect, shut up for a year in the 
chapel at Villefranche like a pharaoh painting his own sarcophagus, 
that it would be visited by such an incredible number of people. I’ve 
made this chapel my own time machine, for astro-travel, as the science 
fiction novels say nowadays. For a whole year I lived like a sleepwal- 
ker, in continual fear I would be awakened from that light sleep in 
which work seemed to create itself according to the workings of a 
dream, among the petty intrigues and palaver of the waterfront, the 
strange oriental lust fishermen have for muttering into little knots 
of malcontents. When I finished that job, I jumped off one scaffolding 
on to another. The new scaffold (one on which I am often guillotined) 
was at Menton, whose mayor asked me to decorate a municipal wedd- 
ing salon. Now I had to change my style, and if the marriage salon 
didn’t provide me with as precise and insistent inspiration as the little 
romanesque princess did, if I let my momentum lapse, it’s still true 
that a style is a style, headstrong and demanding, and you can’t walk 
out on her. 

It’s no secret how fond I am of taking some silly commonplace 
and wishing individuality upon it. Knocking sense into it, I like to 
say. Like all chapels mine has angels. Like all townhalls mine has 
an allegory on the ceiling: the triumph of poverty and love. This pre- 
diliction, as you can perhaps imagine, forces me to come to grips with 
the great problem of our age, and to offer my personal resolution of 
it: I turn my back, no matter what the consequenses, on the seductive 
head of the Medusa, on the “accelerated grimace,” the wax museum, 
that houseful of monsters which has been, ever since Van Gogh, the 
face of Beauty; the established church over whose dogma Picasso pre- 
sides as the unrivalled Pope. Not being able to smash more china 
than he can, nor willing to steel myself for the flight into abstraction, 
I had to undertake the opposite mission: to beard Sir Visual‘Boldness, 
and oppose him with those mysterious interwoven designs, into which 
the figurative and the imaginary wind themselves. 


III 


Few people will admit that one man can be both poet and painter, 
able, that is, to switch vehicles on the same turnpike. I once heard 
Charley Chaplin say on the Nice radio that it pleased him to live in 
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France, where a man like myself could come up with a poem, a ballet, 
a novel, interior decorations, costumes, plays, films, a chapel, without 
being asked for his credentials, and without being Incorporated in one 
of these mediums. Free, that’s the word. I am free. (As far as the 
nocturnal soul which runs me, lets me be.) Here I must own up to 
wanting to be a musician too, except that I’m prevented by what 
Beethoven calls (in a letter to his publisher about Fidelio) “the 
science of the art.” 

But is it such an advantage to be free? And now the great 
question reappears. Free, yes, but free most of all to disobey. 

If creative animation is truly only plain animosity, but that raised 
to its highest pitech—since any new image in art is obliged to challenge 
and replace another--then disobedience must be the sole legitimate 
strategy of the young. Extravagance and Courage aren’t able to expe- 
riment except by disobeying Habit and Unalterable Law. But what 
should we think of an age, our own, which knows no bounds, which 
issues no directives and enforces no rules, where anyone can do what 
appeals to him with such freedom that disobedience is impossible? 


Nowadays it is difficult to speak certain evident truths, paradoxes 
almost, so much has the Administration of Letters lost that severity 
which formed our adolescence, by making us scurry from scrutiny to 
scrutiny, and if I may lapse into the idiom of the nursery, to walk 
with our spines straight, and eat with one palm flat on the table. 
Yes, like the black sheep whose families say “He'll stop at nothing,” 
the poet, that black sheep par excellence, tramps just where society 
forbids. Number one suspect of the world’s gendarmerie, the poet must 
stop at nothing, and certainly he shouldn’t drown in his own bottle of 
ink. “Look for a fresh place on the pillow,” Stravinsky says. Pre- 
cisely. If my blunderbuss chafes my right shoulder, I sling it across 
my left, and I disown an age when right and left have acquired a 
perjorative, strictly political sense, where the least of our actions im- 
plies consequences on a politica] battlefield where we never set foot, 
simply because the more serious politics of art demand all our energy. 
H3ld on, somebody says to me, you are an antisocial monster. You 
disdain the adventure of the world, you jab your stick through the 
spokes, you dump straw into the machinery. The answer I always 
make to this is a noble phrase out of Goethe. To condescend to po- 
pular art is an insult to the people, whose intuition is much truer than 
the studied, specious intelligence of the coteries. And Goethe says, 
“It is by sticking close to yourself that you have a real chance of 
winning the most substantial crew of kindred spirits to your side.” 


It’s certain that loss of individuality weakens us, for power comes 
alone from the odd effect, the clash, the out of kilter. The more 
personality is exalted by a nation, the nearer it approaches mastery. 








The more a man exults in it, the more he lights up his own land. 
Anything less debases it. 

I have never pretended to be a winner, nor to run faster than the 
others, only to take the road at my own pace, never hitching a ride, 
even if the big cars spatter me with mud. I wanted to be different. 
And since poet, painter, and bullfighter have the same enemy: tne 
public, I wanted to be like Manolete, of whom I said in a poem: He was 
different, that difference was his patent of nobility. I add that I don’t 
like it that rags and table linen get mixed up, because I brag of being 
of that suspect race of rags, not of that illustrious family of linen, 
folded and set out in the shape of mitres and dunce caps. 

I’d be lying if I said it was no chore for me to live in this strange 
time, when the chi chi grab the feather that belongs in the cap of 
the thoughtful, vigorous minority, and stick it in their own. Once 
upon a time sheep used to follow the shepherd, but today sheep ima- 
gine they are the shepherd, and come to their own conclusion which 
direction is best. 

Old fashioned snobbery used to be a big help. We miss it. It used 
to be that whenever we opened our mouths, the Chinese figurines on 
all the Louis XV mantlepieces nodded sagely in approval. Alas, by 
becoming universal snobbery killed itself off. Now everybody who 
comes into the theater claims a seat on the stage, and thinks he could 
put on a better show than what he’s watching. There is no public 
any more. All act on one stage, where we are flashed on the screen 
along with Miss Europe, bicycle champs, and popular singers. 

The fruits of thought ripen in the shade, and the modern era 
deprives us of shade. She is a bitch who does nothing but grab and 
gulp down in that bright glare, realism, which disbelieves what it 
doesn’t light up. Once an artist was surrounded by a conspiracy of 
silence, but by now it’s become a conspiracy of shouting. Once we 
could leap out of silence with a war whoop, but how do we extricate 
ourselves from an uproar, unless it’s by becoming still, and going off 
into our own silence? I come home to this quict with joy, and never 
willingly leave it. Whenever Necessity does shove me on stage, it isn’t 
me she shoves, it’s that other self which the real me deputizes in order 
to compromise him, and to let me hide under some shady bush... 


VI 


What’s there new in all this? Nothing much. The sputnik wheeling 
around the earth will make people smile when they catch on to the 
sort of 20th century we are involved in living. Our poor world has 
always been the same. The only thing that’s taken off is the wing 
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of the ostrich. People used to hide their heads there. They had no 
inkling of what machines could turn Joose in our bedrooms. Radio, 
television and magazines should teach, should somehow entice the 
undistinguished population towards excellence; but they can’t accomp- 
lish this if they give it what it wants. Answering that demand leads 
quickly downhill, to the gutter. All this communications equipment 
becomes a school of inattention. They teach us how to listen without 
hearing, how to watch without seeing, and besides this, they push a 
chimera of speed which is nothing but hustle, and make the young 
believe art is a race. A track meet where one is either a front runner, 
or one gets passed, instead of the truth, that art has the privilege of 
not paying tribute to progress. Art moves dizzily in its place. It vi- 
brates. I adore the movements with shifty lines, and I avoid schools 
which begin in revolt and stiffen into dogma, obliging me to sit down 
and deny all that dances. This it the great weariness, to be seated. 
That’s the cramp in the soul. That’s why a table, a chair, ink and 
paper tire me out, while to paint walls and work with my hands and 
legs rests me. Goodbye. I have talked to you without a program, 
with broken thought and broken pencils, or rather, sticks of wood 
which seem broken when they are plunged in water. Reader, the 
water is you, an element which contorts me and prefers to reflect 
faithfully and lazily no image but its own. 


(translated by Sally and Robert Bagg) 
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Martin Last 
CHARLES IVES: A MUSIC 


Wandering 
within clear density 


a hear-through scund 
of dis-similarities 


heard 
as seeing full fields 
barren 
and knowing their fullness 


Swell and thrust 
celebrating a space 
for spectral findings 
a place (everywhere) 
unplaced tasting 
a sweet-shriek sound 
rising 
through (anywhere) 
quiet. 


II 


Creep crawl burst 
a full run 
roll 


to mischief moments 
of dance-do 

and earthlove 
touching of 
grow-warmth 


Singular song 
and two-march 
of a day’s 
simplicity 
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The eye treads 


hears conjures 
the grain of all 
things a 


weave of faces 
a 


voice fabric 
legend says. 


Richard Gillman 


VICTOR UNDERWOOD 


One night when wind and sea befooled us all, 
Drew from us long, last looks at the ripping world 
And queer admissions no one would forget, 

He walked down where the awful threat had heart, 
Returning sunlit in a childlike wind 

With a soft smile through him, head to foot. 


Oh, God, who sees through everything He makes, 
Knows well what Victor Underwood was doing, 
But, drunk or brave, too lonely or too wild, 

No man of woman takes a sea for company, 
Knowing how much of earth sea has, 

When wind bangs like an eagle in a box. 


Ask Annie Nye who tried to take his hand: 

He sat on rocks in swimming, fishing times 

He was not bagging shells to sell, 

And sang to water waves and waves of tenor bliss 
And bass despair, none of which she had to hear 
To know a sperm of his would make a crooked child. 
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Who'd take the sea before a mate is odd, 

Or take the sea before the earth and sing to it 
From land like an eloper. Who felt at home 

With Victor Underwood, who had no genealogy? 

A walking man, he loved the sea too well. 

He was unknowable. And he lacked a sense of ease. 


We did not have to know what made him queer, 
Only knew that queerness needs control. 

(Some others, drawing lines between his charity 
With dogs, his general fishiness 

With us who fished his eyes, would have swam 
To drowning in the sea of indecision.) 


We acted, being fishermen or wives of fishermen, 
Knowing the faithless action of the sea 

And the dark of Victor Underwood 

And suspecting the two together. 

We acted humanly, full of wrath for anything 
Besides the sun that bent our days to dark. 


Evicting him with pomp, with seaweed 

For a crown and seashells in his shoes 

(But whole of body, not a finger burned), 

Made a while a torchlit joke of fear 

And overnight left town and Heaven sounder by the sea 
And us far better Guardians of Light. 


Constance Horton Greenleaf 
ONE, TWO, THREE AROUND 


“One, two, three around,” 

and love falls out. 
Hands unclasp; the song 

dies before the children walk away. 
It was the enchanter child 

had quarreled, 
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Left the others, tear-strained. 

Tears and whispers call the princess. 
Gentle players, all. 

It was the fragilest of thoughts 
Had joined their fingers. 


Hope was the skip around to 
“May I play?” 

“Here’s charity for you and you.” 
Time and the enchanter child 
Frowned, grew weary. 


“Three times round,” 

said time, 
“To the ripe hour.” 

“Sooner than that!” cried love, 
And the wand waved roughly. 


Walker Gibson 


“I DEARLY LOVE TO TALK” 


Composed during an Attack of 


Laryngitis 


Of all sweet sounds to make a heart rejoice 

The sweetest is the sound of one’s own voice, 

And if there’s music in the far hereafter, 

That’s what it sounds like (with applause and laughter). 
Alas: throatsore and heartsick on my sack, 

I’m dumbstruck, numbstruck, and I can’t talk back, 
While piles of pillows, penicillin, pills 

Surround me speechless as my own cold chills. 
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It was a bug, or something microscopic, 
Reduced me to this silence for my topic — 

A bug that found my larynx just the place 

To breed his kind in and perfect his race. 

I know I shot my mouth off once too often, 
The rooms were draughty where I shot it off in, 
And now I lie here, bumpkin on a log, 

Croaking “No comment” like a half-wit frog. 


It’s sad, for thought was never so profound 

As mine is lying here, bereft of sound. 

Just wait. Once off this bed (more aspirin please), 
Once rid of trays of fruit juice on my knees, 
There’ll be a thing or two Ill have to say. 

It’s true I can’t quite get them out today, 

And I recall it’s hard for all mankind 

To utter clearly just what’s on its mind. 

God grant the gift of gab! We will be heard! 

In the beginning, lord knows, was the word. 


Richard F. Hugo 


MISSION IN CARMEL 


(For Frank, Olive & Tom) 


No sense of past. Did Serra 

Beat the labor from the indians 
With whips to build this church? 
Were the troughs they ate from 
Pine or live oak? Today is known: 
Seals that fatten on the herring 
Spaniards throw from piers in Monterey 
The silly trumpet tree 

Our war of flick with holy water 
And our praise of slaves who built 
The window wrong (Twisted 
Some dead monk might say 

On purpose or from quakes). 
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Come, Hun, ruin crude arrows 

Grace and idols. Pyramids still grunt. 

In Greece the temples sweat and cry 

And Roman viaducts have broken backs. 
Tears should have the credit for the lovely 
But the tearless women breathe so well. 
Here the cactus and the limes do badly. 


The interior will be remembered brown 
Whatever color, and the frowning 

Statue red. Despite our jokes today 

None of us are cold about the dead. 

I believe the bones in any tomb 

Have moving parts, and something runs 
Unnamed across the altar 

When candles dwindle and the church is dark. 


To some a bell rings out a threat 

On Sunday: build a church and eat. 
No bells are here to summon back 

The savage with his tools and stare. 
Junipero is long gone, man. Successful. 
Dead. We know two cats of stone 

Who have no purpose but to purr 

And fail and look wise while the cars 
Go by. No bells around their necks, 
No meaning but the meaning of a cat: 
Wisdom takes the credit for the lovely 
And the lack of trees in Egypt meant 
The ocean waits to spray the diety. 


Let’s drive away from Serra and the slaves 

And know the hatred native to eclectics. 

Our mission is that hill we have to cross, 

Brown and from the quakes not quite symmetric. 
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William Goldman 


THE ICE CREAM EAT 


They walked into Slattery’s place at the usual time, ten in the 
evening, Flynn first, Presky right behind him. Flynn went immediate- 
ly to the bar and put his foot on the rail, his chin cupped in his 
small hands. Presky stopped in the middle of the room. “Champa- 
gne,” he bellowed. “ Champagne.” 

Slattery moved to the beer spigot and began drawing two draughts. 
“Imported or domestic? * he asked. 

“Give me the imported,” Presky answered, advancing toward the 
bar. “And give some to my little friend here too, while you’re at it.” 
He slapped Flynn on the back. 

“Why do you always have to slap people?” Flynn muttered. 
“Don’t you know it stings? Don’t you have any sense at all?” He 
was an angry looking little man with a pock-marked red face and 
blazing red hair that was forever falling down over his eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” Presky said. 

“You’re always sorry,” Flynn told him. “Why don’t you just 
stop slapping people?” He turned abruptly and headed for the ‘free 
lunch’ counter. 

“What’s the matter with Artie?” Slattery asked. 

“He had a bad night,” Presky answered. “ Got caught in a traffic 
jam for close to an hour without a fare. That’s all.” 

“Oh,” Slattery nodded. “How about you?” 


“Good.” Presky grinned. “I picked up this Park Avenoo babe 
about three hours ago. ‘Drive,’ she says, ‘Just drive. I feel in the 
mood.’ So I drove through the park for awhile and then she tells 
me to stop, so I stop, and then she starts making with the...” 

“The food stinks tonight,” Flynn interrupted, coming back to the 
bar. “All you ever have is that lousy rancid cheese. I hate rancid 
cheese. Sometimes I can hardly get it down.” 

“You can’t beat the prices,” Slattery said. “Isn’t that right?” 

“I keep hoping,” Flynn mused. “Someday I figure I’ll come in 
here and there’ll be some decent stuff on the counter. Then I’d show 
you how to eat.” 

“How much could you eat?” Presky laughed. He picked Flynn 
up easily and set him on the bar. 

Flynn reddened. “Wise guy,” he said, climbing down. 

Presky laughed again. “Goon. Tell me. Hew much could you eat? ” 

Flynn blew some hair out of his eyes. “It all depends,” he began. 
“I could put away four cube steaks easy.” 
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“I could eat twice that,” Presky said. 

Flynn went on. “I don’t figure half a cherry pie would be any 
trouble. ” 

Presky roared. “A fine meal for a midget.” 

Flynn whirled on the larger man. “Boy... boy,” he stuttered. 
“You’re such a goddam wise guy.” 

“That’s right,” Presky told him. “I’m pretty smart.” 

“Now fellas,” Slattery cut in. “Let’s take it easy. Go on, Flynn. 
Tell me. So I’ll know what you like.” 

Flynn looked straight at Slattery. “Ok,” he said. “I’m talking 
to you. Just you. We’re holding a private conversation.” 

“ Absolutely,” Slattery agreed. 

Flynn leaned forward on his elbows, staring down at his beer. 
“ My favorite food in all the world is shrimps,” he said softly. “ That’s 
how I want to die. Eating shrimps. I could eat 30 shrimps and walk 
away smiling.” 

“T could eat 60,” Presky interrupted. 

“60 shrimps is five pounds,” Flynn said, his voice suddenly high 
and thin. “You think you can eat five pounds of shrimps? ” 

“If you can eat 30,” Presky told him. “I can eat 60.” 


“You’re crazy!” Flynn yelled. 

“I’m a big boy,” Presky laughed. “I got a big appetite.” 

Flynn clenched his fists and threw a punch at Presky. Presky 
caught it easily and held on to Flynn’s hand. “Artie,” he said. “Don’t 
get mad. I’m only kidding.” 

Flynn jerked free. “ Talk, talk, talk. All you can do is talk. Hell, 
my dog can eat more than you can.” 

“It’s a bet,” Presky said, holding out his hand. 

“You’re dam right it is,” Flynn echoed. He held out his hand, 
then tried to pull] it back, but Presky grabbed it. 

“Ten bucks?” Presky asked. 

“Now boys,” Slattery said. *Let’s take it easy.” 

“Ten bucks?” Presky repeated. 

Finally Flynn nodded. “Ok,” he muttered. “Ten bucks. Ten 
bucks says Harlow can out eat you. It’s a deal.” 

“Correct,” Presky said. He stopped, looking at Flynn. “ Hey, hold 
the phone. First we got to have some rules.” 

“Such as?” 

“Such as what kind of food. I insist on human food.” He pound- 
ed his fist on the bar. “I will not eat kibble.” 

“Reasonable,” Flynn nodded. 

“Well, what kind of human food? ” 

“I have to take that up with Harlow,” Flynn answered. 
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“Fair enough,” Presky said. “Whatever Harlow wants is fine 
with me. I’ll give you the break on that.” 

“Fine,” Flynn said. “Where and when?” 

“Well boys,” Slattery began. “If you’re bound and determined 
to have this thing, how about right here. Saturday night. I'll judge 
and supply the food.” 

“Why?” Flynn asked. 


“ Advertising. Free publicity. I'll have people here from all the 
bars in the neighborhood. I’ll make a killing.” 

“Then it’s settled,” Flynn said. “I'll call you in an hour. After 
my talk with Harlow.” 

“Shake.” Presky put out his hand. 

“ A man of honor don’t have to shake,” Flynn replied, and head held 
high, he turned and left the bar... 

But once outside, alone in the coo] evening, Flynn’s shoulders sag- 
ged. Shaking his head slowly, talking softly to himself, he walked 
home, scuffing his shoes on the sidewalk as he went, stopping only 
cnce, at the corner delicatessen, for a loaf of bread, some eggs, and a 
pint of ice cream. 

When he reached his building he paused and peered up four 
flights to the open window. “Pssst, Harlow,” he whispered. “I’m 
home. ” 

Instantly, Harlow’s head appeared in the window. “You have a 
good day?” Flynn asked. Harlow growled softly. “You glad to see 
me?” Harlow barked. “I'll be right up,” Flynn said, hurrying inside. 
He checked his mail box quickly, found it empty, inserted his key in 
the front door, pushed it open, and started the long walk up to his 
room. 

Harlow was scratching on the door when he got there. “No, Har- 
low,” Flynn said. “Mustn’t do.” Opening the door he laughed out 
loud as Harlow came leaping at him, growling, licking his face. 


Setting his groceries in the sink, Flynn closed the door and picked 
Harlow up. “We got to have us a serious talk,” he said. “Very im- 
portant. Harlow, what do you like to eat? What can you eat the 
most of?” Flynn opened the icebox door and took out a carrot. 
“Here, boy,” he urged. “Eat this.” Harlow sniffed and turned away. 
Throwing the carrot back, Flynn took out a head of lettuce. Again 
Harlow sniffed and turned away. Sadly, Flynn shook his head. “ Har- 
low,” he said. “I guess you’re just not a vegetable man. And that’s 
a shame. ’ Cause Presky ain’t too happy with vegetables either.” He 
sighed. “Oh baby. He’ll murder you on meat.” 


The telephone rang. Putting Harlow down, Flynn went to answer 
it. “Artie Flynn here,” he said. 
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“Hello, Artie? This is Slattery.” 

“T ain’t decided on the food yet, Slattery. But you can tell that 
tub Presky that he better stock up on rhubarb, because my man just 
ate a pound of it like it was nothing.” 

“I didn’t call about that, Artie. It’s just that Presky says he feels 
kind of low about tricking you into this and he says for me to tell you 
that if you want to call it off, it’s Ok with him.” 

“Haw,” Flynn said. “You tell him nothing doing.” 

“You sure? ” 

“After watching my man put away a whole pound of rhubarb, you 
can say I’m completely confident. My man cannot lose.” 

There was a long pause on the other end of the line. Flynn waited 
nervously. Then Slattery started talking again. “Sorry, Artie, but I 
had to get pencil and paper. I need some information ”. 

“For what? ” 

“ Publicity. Now, how old is Harlow?” 

“Nine years,” Flynn admitted. 

“Isn’t that kind of old?” 

“ He’s nine years old but full of fight. Put that in.” 

“What kind of dog?” 

“All kinds. ” 

“ Weight? ” 

“How do I know? 30. Maybe 40 pounds.” 

“ Height? ” 

“Slattery, you writing a book? I don’t know. He’s short but well 
built. Maybe 18 inches. Always in perfect condition.” 

“Ok., Artie. We’re waiting for your call.” 

“You go tell Presky that rhubarb looks like a winner.” 

“I did. He says he loves rhubarb.” 


“Oh.” Slowly, Flynn hung up. “That pig Presky,” he moaned. 
“He’s probably eating kibble right now, trying to trick me. Harlow,” 
he called. 

Harlow did not come. Going to the kitchen, Flynn saw Harlow perch- 
ed on the sink. The bag of groceries was ripped open. The bread 
and the eggs were untouched. Harlow was wagging his tail furiously, 
bouncing up and down. 

And the ice cream was gone... 

At 9:30 on Saturday evening Flynn approached Slattery’s place, 
Harlow walking obediently a few paces behind. Stopping outside, Flynn 
gaped. For there, taped against the inside of Slattery’s window, was 
an enormous, hand painted sign. 


‘BIG ICE CREAM EAT’ it proclaimed. And, in letters equally as 
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large, ‘HERE. SATURDAY NIGHT. 9:30 PM.’ Eagerly, Flynn read 
the rest of it. 


Felix Presky 37 years old 6 foot 5 240 pounds 
vs 
Harlow 9 years old 1 foot 6 40 pounds 


Nodding, Flynn picked Harlow up and walked in. 


A roar went up from the mob waiting inside and Flynn stopped 
by the door, staring. The room was jammed. More than 100 men stood 
packed tight together, forming a close semi-circle around the bar. Flynn 
was turning for the door when he felt a hand on his shoulder. 

“What a night, what a night,” Slattery said. Flynn looked at 
him. Slattery was wearing a top hat, a fight referee’s shirt and tuxedo 
pants. “ You ever see such a crowd?” he yelled. “Huh, Artie, huh?” 

Flynn shook his head. 

“Hell,” Slattery went on. “There’s been more than two hundred 
bucks bet already. Some of the boys figured you wouldn’t show.” 

Flynn snorted. “Let ’em worry about Presky. Is he here?” 

Slattery nodded and took Flynn by the arm, leading him toward 
the bar. “C’mon,” he said. “Everyone wants a look at your man. 
Honest to God, Artie. They’re here from every bar on the block. All 
the other places are empty. Isn’t that something? ” 

Flynn set Harlow on the bar and an appreciative Murmur went 
up from the crowd. “He’s kind of small,” somebody said. 

“But a bear in competition,” Slattery answered. 


“TI don’t know,” a voice said, and everybody stopped talking and 
looked to the end of the bar. It was Pop Nomelini’s voice, and they 
all waited. Pop Nomelini was a mainstay at the Red Horse Inn two 
doors down, and, at the age of 76, had the reputation of being the 
finest weight for age drinker in the city. “I seen a St. Bernard in 
French Morocco once that eat half a cow.” Again there was mur- 
muring. “Course, he was bigger than this one.” Pop Nomelini in- 
dicated Harlow. “But I say this one’s got a dam good chance.” 

“ Betting is officially open,” Slattery shouted over the noise. “ Both 
parties showed.” 


Another roar went up as Presky suddenly appeared at the very 
back of the bar and began making his way through the crowd. Presky 
was wearing a red sweatshirt, faded khaki pants and an old pair of 
army boots. Flynn watched him as he approached, towering over the 
others. Then he looked at Harlow, standing nervously on the par. For 
a moment, he closed his eyes. 

Slattery scrambled up atop the bar, frantically waving for silence. 
“A few rules,” he shouted. “Just so everything’s clear.” The crown 
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quieted. “As you all know,” Slattery went on, “This here is an ice 
cream eat. The ice cream is vanilla. Sauce is optional.” 

Flynn spoke up. “We’re going plain.” 

“Same here,” Presky said. 

Slatery set a plate and a spoon in front of Presky. “You bring 
your own?” he asked Flynn. Flynn nodded and set an oblong tin 
dish beside the plate. “The one who eats the most wins,” Slattery 
finished. “Are there any questions? ” 

“One,” Pop Nomelini said. “Just one thing I want to know. Is 
this a speed eat or an endurance eat?” 

“The ice cream will be brought out in pints,” Slattery answered. 
“Five minutes allowed for each pint, with a two minute rest period 
in between, after which a new pint will be brought out. Both con- 
testants must finish in five minutes. That way the dog will not be able 
to let it melt and then lick it up. Is that clear?” Presky and Flynn 
nodded. 

“That dog looks better and better to me,” Pop Nomelini cried. 
“Five on the dog.” 

“We're almost ready to start,” Slattery announced, looking at 
the clock high on one wall. His words were the signal for near pan- 
demonium as money suddenly began appearing all over the room. Pop 
Nomelini was screaming about the St. Bernard and French Morocco. 
A fight almost started over in one corner. The noise was tremendous. 

Then it stopped. Suddenly. 

Big Greco and Little Greco shouldered their way into the room 
and everyone stood quietly, watching them as they pushed and shoved 
until they stood in the front row, right next to the contestants. 


Big Greco and Little Greco were identical twins, the same in every 
way, except that Big Greco had been born first. Large, muscular men 
with jet black hair, they almost never left Gulkins Saloon, where they 
alternated as bouncer and bartender. 

“TI hear there’s an eat going on,” Big Greco said. 

“Yes, yes, that’s right,” Slattery said nervously. “There certainly 
is. Right now. You’re just in time.” 

“That the dog?” Little Greco asked. Slattery nodded. “ What's 
its name? ” 

“Harlow,” Flynn answered. 

“Dumb name for a dog,” Little Greco said. 

“Once it was Jean Harlow,” Presky explained. “ Until Artie found 
out it wasn’t a girl.” 


With that, the bar exploded into raucaus laughter, and Flynn, 
redder than ever, turned away. Presky grabbed him. “Shouldn’t I 
have said that, Artie?” 
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“You go to hell, you dumb tub,” Flynn muttered. 

“Oh, Artie,” Presky said over the laughter. “I’m sorry.” 

Finally, the bar quieted and the ice cream was brought out. Presky 
raised his spoon. Flynn patted Harlow and spoke to him soothingly. 

“T like the dog,” Big Greco said. 

“You got him.” Little Greco said. 

Slattery pushed the ice cream out of the white pint containers. 
Then he glanced at the clock. “GO!” he shouted. “And may the 
best man win.” 

Presky dug in immediately, taking large spoonfuls in a smooth 
even rhythm. “Lookit that motion,” Little Greco roared. “I got 
me a winner.” 

Harlow began slowly, first sniffing the ice cream, walking slowly 
around his tin dish. Then he started, taking small bites around the 
perimeter before attacking the center. “That dog is part St. Ber- 
nard,” Pop Nomelini shouted. “Five more on the dog.” Betting con- 
tinued heavy, with Presky the decided favorite, sometimes by as much 
as four-to-one. He justified the odds by finishing the first pint a full 
minute before Harlow. 

During the rest period, Presky jumped up and down, smiling con- 
fidently. “Attago Presky,” somebody shouted. Flynn pulled a towel 
from his belt and gently rubbed Harlow. “ You’re my dog,” he whisper- 
ed. “Yes you are.” Harlow licked him once, then took a short stroll 
along the bar. 

Slattery put the second pints in the dishes and they began to 
eat. Presky, obviously enjoying himself, showed no signs of slowing 
up. Then, half way through, a roar went up from the crowd as Harlow 
stopped eating. But Flynn pointed his nose back toward the dish, and 
Harlow finished the second pint. 

At the two pint rest period, the betting grew heavier. The odds 
on Presky went way up, and one old man over in a corner was giving 
nine-to-one. Flynn gently put his hands on Harlow’s stomach. It 
was bulging. “ You got to do it,” he whispered. “ You just got to.” 

The third pint had the fastest time of all. Presky, his motion 
working flawlessly, appeared almost to have increased his speed as 
he gulped the ice cream down, a smile fixed on his face. But Harlow 
also seemed stronger than ever, having gained a second wind, and 
he finished the pint without a pause. 

“That dog is a winner,” Pop Nomelini shouted. “You can take 
my word. That dog can go all night.” 

“He better,” Big Greco warned. “If he knows what’s good for 
him. ” 

The odds on Presky suddenly dipped, and it was obvious that his 
pride was hurt. Grimacing once, he pounded his spoon on the bar, 
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awaiting the fourth pint. Flynn massaged Harlow’s stomach, which 
was now bigger than ever. “You got him worried,” he whispered. 
“Yes you do. He’s caving in.” 

Half way through the fourth pint, the crowd groaned. Presky 
had faltered; there was no denying it. A huge mound of ice cream 
rested in mid-air on his spoon, and Presky could only stare at it, 
shaking his head. 

“Finish it up, you slob,” Little Greco said. 

Presky turned and faced him. “Keep your advice,” he said. “I’m 
pacing myself.” But it was obvious to the crowd that Presky was tiring. 

But so was Harlow. Once, he tried sitting down on the bar and it 
took all of Flynn’s urging to keep him on his feet. “Keep going,” 
Flynn pleaded. “You just got to.” 

After the fourth pint, a small Italian man began taking bets 
that neither would be able to finish the fifth. “It looks bad,” Pop 
Nomelini admitted. “My man looks all washed up.” 


The fifth pint was agony. Presky, his face almost the color of 
the ice cream, had to strain each time he lifted his spoon. Where be- 
fore he had chewed the ice cream and swallowed it, now he was con- 
tent merely to let it sit inside his mouth, where it melted and slid down. 

But Harlow was in worse shape. His eyes closed, he could barely 
nibble at the white mound before him. Sometimes he only licked it 
with his tongue. 

Presky, in a sudden frenzy, managed two quick spoonfuls, and his 
plate was empty. A sickly smile on his face, he turned and looked 
at Harlow. Harlow was dreadfully weak, hardly able to stand. Flynn, 
tears in his eyes, stood proudly beside him, his hands clenched to- 
gether, the knuckles white. 

It was obvious to everyone in the room that Harlow was going 
on heart alone. 

“Slap that mutt,” Big Greco roared. “Get him moving.” 


After four minutes and fourty-two seconds, Harlow managed to 
lick the last particle of ice cream from the dish. Wearily, he tried 
to lie down. 

As Slattery slid the sixth pints out of their containers the tension 
was tremendous. Everyone was yelling, jumping up and down, clap- 
ping hands in a wild rhythm. 

Presky, feebly trying to smile, lifted his spoon and dug out a huge 
mound of ice cream. Raising it to eye level, he stared at it. The 
weight was too much and he dropped the spoon on the bar. “I’m 
done,” Presky muttered, and he stretched out full length on the floor, 
groaning audibly. 

“We got him!” Big Greco yelled. “Go you mutt! Go!” 
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Flynn looked down at his dog. “You done beautifully,” he whis- 
pered. “You’re my dog. Yes you are.” 


Game to the core. Harlow approached his tin dish and studied 
the enormous mound of ice cream. Then, with a grunt, he lay down 
and rolled over onto his back, his feet sticking up in the air. 


Slattery fought his way atop the bar and shouted for silence. He 
pointed to Presky, lying on the floor. He pointed to Harlow, lying on 
the bar. “Could anything be more obvious?” he said. “The match 
is a draw.” 


Disappointed, the crowd buzzed softly. “It was a good fight,” Pop 
Nomelini sighed. “Fair and square.” 


Then Big Greco stepped clear of the others. He scowled at Harlow 
and at Flynn, bent over his dog, whispering. “That dog got no guts,” 
Big Greco said. 


Flynn straightened. “You better take that back,” he said. “He 
almost killed himself.” 


“That dog,” Big Greco laughed. “He got no guts.” 


With a cry, Flynn ran at him. Stepping aside, Big Greco caught 
him in a bear hug and squeezed. Then, with a push, he sent Flynn 
flying backwards against the bar. Flynn landed with a crash, the air 
knocked out of him. Slowly, he sank to his knees, helpless. There 
was no noise in the bar. 


Then Felix Presky was on his feet, roaring. “That dog got more 
guts that anyone in this room.” With that, he swung. 


His giant fist crashed down on the side of Big Greco’s jaw. Big 
Greco half pivoted, stopped, and crumpled to the floor. 


“Hey,” Little Greco said. “Nobody does that.” 


“My mistake,” Presky told him. He slashed Little Greco in the 
stomach with the edge of his hand. As Little Greco bent over, Presky 
met him with a tremendous punch on the cheek, and suddenly Little 
Greco lay beside his brother. 


Bending down, Presky grabbed them by their belts and dragged 
them to the door, dropping them on the sidewalk outside. “Ok,” he 
announced. “Any other comments about the dog?” There were none. 
The bar was emptying rapidly. 

Presky ran over and lifted Flynn to his feet. “You Ok, Artie?” 

“In a little,” Flynn said softly. 
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Presky looked down at Harlow. “You're a good dog,” he whisper- 
ed. “Yes you are.” 


“Ah,” Slattery said, coming up from under the bar. “But it was 
a fine night. The till is full) My pockets are bulging. Can I buy 
you a beer?” 


Presky picked Flynn up and set him on the bar. “For me and 
my little friend here,” he said. Flynn nodded happily. “And maybe 
I’ll have a little something to go with it,” Presky went on, walking 
toward the ‘free lunch’ counter. “Just to help wash it down.” 


“Oh that Presky,” Flynn said, full of admiration, cradling Harlow 
in his arms. “That is a man who can eat.” 


“Some rancid cheese, Artie?” Presky called to him. 


Flynn smiled. “Don’t mind if I do,” he said. 
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Cyril Cusack 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Who, who shall save his face 

in this oddly uneven race — confess — 

towards the endlessness all play for save 

the knave who having kept his straight, no less, 
moroever optimistically grave, 

will think to twist himself a place? 


Shall they, the gay dogs and the strays, 
the fast ones, the fairest — 

who first and last in the two days 

past us dared rarely slip their traces — 
or the deserving brave? Who best 

can still their faces save? 


Our enemy, will he that other I 

whose guarded faith moves molehills see 
straight the already burrowed course 

he borrows just to force 

ridiculously quick rebirth — 

hollow victory from a crumbling earth? 


Can she the wife outstrip, tonguetie 
competitors and lick them out of shape, 
then break the tape into eternity 

with the usual woman’s trick 

of promising the Lord 

a little more than lady can afford? 


To-day, outpaced by the holy hound 
have we lost face, our proper places, 

lost too much solid ground, 

just failed the test 

in failing to behave 

and safely jailed ourselves before arrest? 
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Then, counting on no further gracés 
ever to count as blessed 

again this little mound of dust, 

lest we go broke 

must we the besters best 

to be among the Just? 





And one test question for the rest 

before they sleep, the other folk all dressed 
up in their odd disguise 

of the detesting sad ungodly-wise, 

these — will they never see the Joke 

deep deep in the dead Jester’s eyes? 
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Roy Fuller 


THE ZOUAVE 


Lent by some organisation that provides 

Art to adorn commercial offices, 

A reproduction hangs upon my wall 

Of Van Gogh’s Zouave - a low-bred, beetle-browed, 
Unprepossessing individual 

In baggy pantaloons. One is not meant, 
However, to endow this coloured oblong 

With attributes appropriate to. life. 

Art serves the social man, who at this moment 
Writes a report on how a certain law 

Affects the being of the corporation 

(Which hired the office and the reproduction) 
In the world of its rivals and its profitable 
Scope. What is a zouave? Why, an arm 

Of empires to enforce colonial rule: 

A rather unsure proletarian 

Beneath a patchy beard and darkling squint: 

A harsh and happy marriage of tomato 

And arsenic: an inexpensive counter 

In the ordering of the city’s million minds — 
Which else might cut their ears off with knives. 


THREE BIRDS 
Pigeon 
A cropped, grey, too-small, bullet, Prussian head 


Leading a body closely modelled on 
A silly clay mode] for the sporting gun. 


One shoos the other from the scattered bread, 
Prolonging needlessly a marital 
Irascibility. The bill could well 


Support a pair of spectacles: instead, 
All who will closely look at once espy 
A geometrical and insane eye. 
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Starling 


Abandoning looks to art like a diva, the young 
Starling opens its bill at an obscene 
Angle, and squawks. 


Not art but wrath, no doubt, at seeing the wrong 
World: felines sprawled his green- 
Crusted pie of worms. 


Was it this bather-sleek and quartz-fiecked rowdy 
Who later lay upon his back and showed 
That beneath his arms 


The upholstery in fact was dun and dowdy: 
Disdained except by one extended bored 
Tea-sipper’s claw? 


Budgerigar 


Head, miniature helmet 

Of steel-white armour plate 

To hide and facilitate 

An apparatus for spying 

Danger from every sense. 

The eye, a camera lens 

At its tiniest aperture 

Whose bead of jet is closed 

By an incredibly neat suture. 

Mask. god of Nilotic lands; 

Like an old semite, all nose, 

With the beard tucked well beneath: 
Twin nostril holes above, 

Punctures of some dread syringe. 
One’s finger is clutched by the hands 
Of a lilliputian orphan, 

While on its agile hinge 

The blunt tongue juggles with 
Regurgitations of love. 
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Peter Hyun 
COCK CROW 


Yi Kyu-bo, 1168-1241 


The world of Yi Kyu-bo was a perfect combination of the real and 
the unreal. His early poverty and physcial deprivation meant nothing 
to him. He studied hard, passed the difficult Kwago, or Governement 
Examination, and eventually became a poet laureate. 


The cock crows above the thatched river hut. 
The moon turns pale; the dawn draws near. 
The black ripples pass by, one by one, 

Like the shadows of the moon’s white bridge. 
The eastern breeze sways the drooping willows. 
Embracing the white moonbeams, 

The midnight fishermen returing home 

Are like white flowers; 

Their distant song comes nearer and nearer. 
Are they fishermen? Are they ghosts? 


THE BAKERY 
A Courtesan, circa 1275 


This Chang-ga, or long verse, was popular in the Koryo dynasty 
(918-1392). Considered vulgar and obscene by the fifteenth century com- 
pilers of the Akchang Kasa, or Words for Music, the present text is 
their revised version. 


I go to the bakery, buy a bun, 

Then an old baker grasps me by the hand. 
If this story is spread abroad, , 

You alone are to blame, O little flower. 
Yes, yes, I will go to his bower, 

Secret and near. 


I go to the temple, light the lantern, 

Then a head priest grasps me by the hand. 
If this story is spread abroad, 

You alone are to blame, O little novice. 
Yes, yes, I will go to his bower, 

Secret and near. 
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I go to the village well, draw the water, 
Then a dragon grasps me by the and. 

If this story is spread abroad, 

You alone are to blame, O little ladle. 
Yes, yes, I will go to his bower, 

Secret and near. 


I go to the tavern, buy a drink, 

Then an innkeeper grasps me by the hand. 
If this story is spread abroad, 

You alone are to blame, O little cup. 

Yes, yes, I will go to his bower, 

Secret and near. 


HYMN TO THE SPRING 
Chong Kuk-in, 1401-1481 


Chong Kuk-in retired early from the Palace and devoted himself 
to teaching and writing. ‘Hymn to the Spring’ was the first Kasa, or 
prose verse, written in Korea. Tao Ch’ien (365-427) was a celebrated 
Chinese poet who lived in a secluded valley near Hangchow. ‘ Red dust’ 
signifies wordly cares. 


What do you think of my life, 

You who are buried in red dust, 

Am I like the dead in love of nature? 

Under the skies, I am not the only man: 

Joy among the hills is mine; 

In an thatched hut in front of a stream, 
Among thickets of pine and bamboo, 

I am host to the winds and moon. 

Winter left us yesterday; and look — 

Peach — and apricot blossoms in the setting sun! 
Willows and plants are green in the rain, 

As though chiselled by a hammer, 

As though painted by a brush, 

The Creator is everywhere, gay and generous. 
Birds cannot win the spring breeze, 

However seductive they may be. 

Nature and I are one; the same spring joy 

As I walk out of the brushwood door, 
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As I sit in the arbor, walking and reciting. 
So days pass among the hills and waters. 
What beauty is here, who else knows of it? 
Friends, let us climb a hill, go to the sea. 
Today, walk on the green grass, 

Tomorrow, swim in the stream. 

Gather ferns in the morning, 

Fish in the afternoon; 

Straining wine through a coarse cloth, 

Let us drink it one by one, counting 

Our cups with a plucked flower. 

Gentle breezes across the water 

Scatter fragrance in cups, strew petals on clothes. 
Let me know when the cask is emptied, 

I shall send a boy to the wine shcp 

And put the cask on his shoulder. 

Humming a song, we reach a river. 

On the sandy beach we wash our cups. 

What is there? Peach blossoms float down., 
Hangchow is here, land of Tao Ch’ien the poet. 
Green hills over there must be that paradise. 
Through the pines by a narrow lane, 

With azaleas in our hands, we reach the hill-top. 
Sitting on the clouds, we view the budding villages. 
Smoke, mist, and the sun weave a brocade. 
Beautiful is the field that once was grey. 

I shun riches, I evade names, 

Besides the clear breeze and bright moon, 

I ask, who else is my friend? 

With baskets and gourds in this rustic corner, 
Nothing distracts me, nothing diffuses my wit. 
So now, what do you say, friends, 

To a joy that can last a hundred years? 
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Alston Anderson 
INTEGRATION 


I like to read Li’l Abner. The first thing I turn to in the evening 
paper every day is Li’l Abner, to see how my boy is getting along with 
his gorgeous gal, Daisy Mae. And that’s how I missed one of the big- 
gest stories of the century. Missed it for a few hours, I mean. 

Because on the day I’m telling you about I bought the evening 
paper on my way home from work, and, without even bothering to glance 
at the headlines, I turned to Li'l Abner. I chuckled to myself as I read 
it, walking home. And then I folded the paper, put it under my arm 
and forgot about it. 

We have three children, my wife and I. The oldest one, Joe Jr., is 
fifteen. Herbert is thirteen; and Mary-Jane, the baby, is ten. They 
were all up at Birmingham spending a week with their grandmother, 
so my wife and I were alone and enjoying the change. That evening 
after supper I stretched out in my favorite armchair, put my feet up 
on the footrest, and reached for the paper. I unfolded it and turned 
to the front page. That as when I saw it. I shouted. 

“What you making all that racket for,” my wife said. She was 
in the kitchen washing up the dishes. 

“Looka-here, honey! ” 

“Looky-here what.” 

“Look what it say here in the paper! ” 

“What it say in the paper.” 

She sounded real disinterested. But I figured she’d perk up when 
she heard the news. 

“It say here,” I said, “It say here in big headlines on the front 
page, SUPREME COURT ORDERS INTEGRATION ‘WITH ALL DELI- 
BERATE SPEED.’” 

“What that mean?” my wife said. She still didn’t sound inte- 
rested. 

“What that means? It means our kids can go to the same school 
with the white kids, that’s what it means! ” 

“Come on in here and dry these dishes.” 

“You mean to tell me you didn’t hear what!—” 

“You heard what 7 said, didn’t you?” 

My wife is a real cool, calm and collected type of person. If you 
ran up to her one day and said, “ Mary, the house is on fire!” she’d 
probably say, “Oh, yeah?” in a real flat voice, and keep on with what- 
ever she was doing. I’ve never once seen that woman excited in my 
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entire life, so I shouldn’t have expected it then. I put the paper down 
and went inside the kitchen. While I was drying the dishes I got to 
thinking. I was thinking way, way ahead. I was thinking of the day 
I could follow up those advertisements I see in the paper all the time: 
VACATION IN FLORIDA! COME TO SUNNY PALM BEACH! STAY 
AT THE PALO PALIMAS HOTEL! I could see myself laying up in one 
o’ them big, fine chairs with a shade over my head and a big drink 
at my right hand. I was on my way back to my rooms — I had a suite 
on the twenty-first floor of the Palo Palimas — when my wife said, 
“Now, what are you so excited about? ” 

“Me? What am I excited about?” 

“ Fean.” 

“I ain’t excited about nothing.” 


“Don’t you lie to me, Joe Freedman.” She always called me by 
my full name when she was mad. “You're all hepped up about this 
integration business, now ain’t you?” 

“Yeah,” I had to admit, “I reckon I am.” 

“Tell me, Joe, what else do it mean?” 

“Well, I don’t rightly know. I reckon it means that some day I’ll 
be able to go wherever I want and do whatever I want.” 

“Dno’t you do that now?” 

“In a sense I do, yes.” 

“What you mean, ‘in a sense?’ Ain’t you one that always says, 
‘I’m free, black and over twenty-one, and I do what I dam well 
please!’ Ain’t that what you always say when you bet drunk? ” 

“Well, yeah, but there’s still some things I’d like to do that I 
can’t.” 

“Things like what, Joe? Tell me one of them.” 

“ Well, like I’a4 kind of like stay at the Palo Palimas for two weeks 
or so.” 

For a minute I thought my wife was going to faint. She dropped 
her hands to the sides of the sink and looked at me, her eyes real 
wide. And then, all of a sudden, she burst out laughing. I’d never 
seen a woman laugh so hard. She was laughing so much she hardly 
speak, doubled -over like she was. “Nigger can’t’ even... hah, hah, 
hah!... can’t even afford to spend one week at the Hayti Hotel and 
he’s talking ’bout the Palo Pal-hhhhhah, hah, hah! Honey, do you 
know how much it cost to stay in one o’ them places? ” 


I hadn’t thought about the price. I felt right foolish. But I said, 
real quiet, “No. How much it cost?” 


“Ohhhhh,” my wife said, having a real ball at my expense, 
“around fifty dollars a day, more or less. Probably more.” 
“ Fifty dollars a day!” 
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“That’s right, Poppa-dip. Fifty skins per dee em!” 

“ Oooooh-wee! ” 

Mary wasn’t laughing any more. She was finishing the pots and 
pans, which she always kept for the last. Then she stopped, and smiled 
in a real strange way. I’d never seen her smile that way before. 

“Ohhhh,” she said. “ZJ know what you got on your mind.” 

“What do I have on my mind?” I said. I was getting salty. I 
always hated this mind-reading business, and she was always doing it. 

“You be thinking about all them pretty white women running 
round half-naked on that Florida beach, that’s what you be thinking 
about! ” 

“TI ain’t thinking about no such thing!” I was almost shouting. 

“You hush with that black lie, Joe Freedman, ’fore I hit you 
up side the head with one o’ these pots.” 


Now both of us were salty. But in spite of myself I did get to 
thinking about pretty white women running around half-naked on 
the beach, (after all, she put it in my head, didn’t she?) every one 
of them as fine as Daisy Mae. 

“But I got all them pretty white women locked up right here, 
honey,” Mary said. She was still smiling in that strange way, and 
patting herself below her stomach. “All locked up right here.” 

We finished the dishes and went back to the living room. Neither 
of us had said a word for a long time. We'd eaten on a card table 
covered with a small tablecloth. The table was still up, and I could see 
a gravy stain where I’d eaten. I hadn’t noticed it before. I was about 
to apologize for it when my wife said, “So it means our kids can go 
to the same school with the white kids, huh? ” 

“That’s right.” 

“Is that a fact?” 

“That’s a fact.” 

“Well, well, well. I do declare. And what’s the matter with the 
schools our kids go to? Ain’t they no more good, all of a sudden? 
They been good enough for over fifty years... didn’t you and me go to 
them? Ain’t nothing wrong with us, is it?” 

“Now, honey, it ain’t a matter of that. You got things all con- 
fused. ” 

“I’m confused! It looks to me more like it’s them people up there 
in Washington what’s confused.” 

“If the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple could hear they’d lynch you.” 

“The N.A.A.C.P.? It would be a heap better if they changed their 
name to the N.A.A.A.M.: The National Association for the Advancement 
of All Mankind. That would make a heap more sense to me. Ain’t 
nothing wrong with the black man. What he need advancement for? 
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Advancement from what to what, I ask you? Advancement so he can 
learn to make soap out of people? Advancement so he can learn to 
make bombs big enough to blow up a whole country? Advancement 
so he can try to reach the moon before he’s half-solved his problems 
here on earth? Reach the moon. Hah! And what’s the white man 
going to do once he gets there—blow it up? I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised. No, sir. The black man don’t need advancement. He’s doing fine 
right where he is.” 

“Aw, woman, why’nt you hush that nonsense, You talk about the 
white man like you know him. Don’t nobody know the white man. 
The white man don’t even know himself.” 

“Hmph! I’m here to tell you, 7 know the white man! Ain’t I 
done worked for him since I was sixteen, and here I am going on fifty? 
Ain’t I done washed his clothes, cooked his food, nursed his children, 
cleaned up his mess, read his newspapers and listened to him talk for 
lo these many years? I know the white man, alright. And I know him 
well enough to know that he ain’t happy where he is. But I’m happy 
where I am, God bless me! 

“The white man calls me his burden. It looks to me more like 
he’s my burden, ‘ cause there ain’t a damn thing I can do to get him 
off my back. He done give our grandparents their freedom — though 
God knows a heap of them didn’t want it, even — he fought himself 
to give it to them. And now, as if that ain’t enough, he’s going to 
force my children to go to school with his own. Ain’t that a mother 
for you? 

“Advancement. Advancement my left foot. Ain’t you got a roof 
over your head, plenty to eat, and money enough to buy a fifth of 
liquor when you want it? Ain’t you got a wife that loves you, and three 
fine children? What more do you want, Joe Freedman? What more 
does a good man need? ” 


I didn’t bother to answer the question. But from that day to 
this I’ve never talked about integration to anyone, either to my wife 
or to my closest friends. 
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Cecil Hemley 


THE BETRAYAL 


I do not remember that childhood world of centaurs, 
Though sometimes waking in the night I hear the hooves 
Of the lascivious herds cantering into the forest, 

And I can almost taste a ritual of forbidden flowers 
Among moon-maidens, pink as the flesh of morning. 
My first recollections are of innocence. 

A pantheon had fallen, yet I knew not of betrayal. 
Shrines had been deserted and worshippers left sighing 
For the impassioned spirits banished to silence. 

My guilt! My guilt! I sometimes dream the violence, 
The final frolic after the bribe had been taken, 

When I with secret knife approached the altar, 

And plunged it deep into the green god’s heart. 


David R. Clark 


THE BEE SPACE 


I sped away 

From my swarm in the city, 
Droned down a valley, 
Drowsed with a tree, 


Prised that embrace 

To the bee’s space— 
Honeyed interstice! 

O sweet comb crevice!— 


Poised on that comb 

Being from Whom came 
Honey tree and valley, 

From Whom swarmed the city; 


And from that fraught tree, 
That disclosed valley, 
Fright to the city 

Lined me live away. 
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AT MERRION SQUARE 


I... cried to the Lord, who said unto me, “Thou seest how young 
people go together into vanity, and old people into the earth...” 


GrorGcE Fox 


A meditation on the head-casts and skulls of the various 
races of man (at the National Museum, Dublin), on El 
Greco’s “St. Francis in Ecstasy” (at the National 
Gallery), and on a girl seen in the street. 


New dead are decent, familiarity breeds; 

Masks of the dead this gentle witness bear 
That for uproarious skulls beneath them pleads 
Extenuation of the worm’s repair. 


Shem, Ham and Japheth in a Quaker meeting 
Gather before us, nor lift up their eyes, 

Already sunk to the quiet, to bear us greeting— 
Interiority their sole emprize. 


At length Pariah communes in ecstasy; 

The broad Lapp lady has comfort, though she sinned; 
Old Tartar’s jaws have swallowed death in victory, 
Preventing passion, or subventing wind. 


Darfur has faced his Mecca on this wall, 

The young man templed high and sombrely; 
Dark cast, a shade like his my shoulders fall; 
His lips are more than mine in gravity. 


The jolly Rogers round this favoured state 
Swarm with a discountenancing leer; 

Toothless they howl, or grit their teeth in hate, 
But lack the face their martyrs salvage here. 


Where Francis, bent and opened like a hand, 
Gapes for the burning shaft of Christ’s cross bow, 
Stigmataed clouds stretch out to reprimand 
Mortality and an old skull below. 
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A fleshly light upon his old bald head, 
Accepting all with an ungleaming look, 
Squats on the solid rock old Adam, dead, 
Friendlier than Francis, but not less a spook. 


From out a rain hood of Madonna blue 

Unjust eyes fall upon me, as from a cloud 

The burning shaft, and I fall back, pierced through, 
But lose both face and favour in the crowd. 


Although perfection of her grace may shun 
Asceticism of war, disease and dearth, 

In visionary flash our race has run 

Young into vanity, old into the earth. 


Carolyn Kizer 
THROUGH A GLASS EYE, LIGHTLY 


In the laboratory waiting room 

containing 

one television actor with a teary face 

trying a contact lens; 

two muscular victims of industrial accidents; 
several vain women -- I was one of them— 
came Deborah, four, to pick up her glass eye. 


It was a long day: 

Deborah waiting for the blood-vessels 
painted 

on her iris, to dry. 

Her mother said that, holding Deborah 
when she was born, 

“First I inspected her, from toes to navel, 
then stopped at her head...” 

We wondered why 

the inspection hadn’t gone the other way. 
“Looking into her eye 

was like looking into a volcano: 
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“Her vacant pupil 

went whirling down, down to the foundation 

of the world... 

When she was three months old they took it out. 
She giggled when she went under 

the anaesthetic. 

Forty-five minutes later she came back... 
happy!... 

The gas wore off, she found the hole in her face 
(you know, it never bled?), 

stayed happy, even when I went to pieces. 

She’s five, in June. 


“ Deborah, you get right down 

from there, or I’ll have to slap! ” 

Laughing, Deborah climbed into the lap 

of one vain lady, who 

had been discontented with her own beauty. 
Now she held on to Deborah, looked her steadily 
in the empty eye. 


LINKED VERSES 


for Donald Keene 


Read a thousand books! 
Consult your dreams! Drink spirits. 
Then write your poem. 


The poet, tossing pebbles, 
Muses on rings within rings. 


When the rains descend, 
Life, that was buried forever, 
Sends up a cool green flame. 


What is as new as a toad! 
The unborn calls to the born. 


Pricked on the furze-bush, 
You reached for the kindling axe 
And forgot the blossom. 
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So rough, they catch on the silk, 
How shall my hands keep busy? 


Gold chrysanthemums 
Have the faint, acrid odor 
Of Mortality. 


Pain, ugliness, old age: 
At least they make no demands. 


The frost was late this year: 
Crystal nips the petals, 
As my lover grows impatient. 


The blind worm says to his brother, 
“Who will need us when we die?” 


ON A LINE FROM JULIAN 


I have a number and my name is dumb. 
Living for death, this paradox I take: 
Such a barbarian have I become. 


Because historians are growing numb, 
They will not say we love what we forsake, 
To be a number when a name is dumb. 


Our leaders urge us further to succumb. 
Our privy hearts in unison must ache, 
Says a barbarian. Have I become 


A vessel that is empty of aplomb 
To ornament the century’s mistake, 
And be a number when my name is dumb? 


Subsisting on a drop of blood, a crumb, 
When wine is gone, and bread too hard to break, 
A small barbarian have I become. 


I can be private in delirium, 

Indifferent to the noises that I make. 

I have a number, and my name is dumb. 
Such a barbarian have I become! 
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Konstantinos Kavafis 
HE SWEARS 


He swears every so often to start a better life 
But when night comes with its own counsels, 
Its compromises and promises; 

But when night comes with its own compulsion 
Of the body that wants and demands, 

He returns, lost, to the same fatal joy. 


SO THAT THEY WILL COME 


One candle is enough. Its soft light 

Is more fitting, it will be warmer 

When the shadows of love come. 

One candle is enough. The room tonight 
Must not have too much light. In half-dream 
Suggestion and scant light — 

Thus in half-dream I shall have visions 

So that the shadows of love will come. 


(translated by Willis Barnstone) 


Antonio Machado 


from Poems of the War 


DAWNING IN VALENCIA 
From a Tower 
These blasts of March in the attics-— 
toward the sea— of time; iridescent plumes 


of the dove, the tulips gigantic 
in the garden, and a sun that looms, 
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& ball of fire in the violet brume, 
lighting the Valencian lands. Fury 
of silver and milk, indigo and spume, 
and white sails on the Latin sea! 


Valencia of springtime riches, 
of ricefields and orchards in flower, 
I would sing of your past felicity, 


mastering a wide river in your ditches, 
taming a seafaring god in your harbors, 
and a centaur of love with rose-trees. 


PORTRAIT 


My childhood is memories of a patio in Seville 
and a bright orchard where lemon ‘trees ripen; 
my youth, twenty years on the soil of Castile; 
my life, a few events as well forgotten. 


I’ve never played Lothario or Don Juan’s part — 
by now you know my plain, almost monkish dress — 
yet I was struck by Cupid’s intended dart, 

and I loved wherever I found welcomeness. 


Coursing my veins are drops of Jacobinic blood, 
but my poetry springs from a quiet fountain; 

and in the good sense of the word, I am good, 
better than the upright man who holds to doctrine. 


I love beauty, and true to modern aesthetics 
have cut old roses from the garden of Ronsard; 
but I dislike the rouge of current cosmetics. 
and am no chirping bird in the latest garb. 


I disdain the romances of hollow tenors 

and the choir of crickets singing to the moon. 
I halt among the echoes of pretenders, 

and hear—amid their voices—but one tune. 


Am I classic or romantic? I don’t know. 

I would leave my verse as a warrior his blade: 
known for the manly hand that made it glow, 
not for the smithy’s famous mark or trade. 
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In the end I owe you nothing. You owe me what I write. 
By my work I pay for the house I rent, 

the clothes that cover me, my bed at night, 

and the plain bread that gives me nourishment. 


And when the day of my last trip arrives 

and the ship, never to return, is set to leave, 
you will find me on board with scant supplies, 
almost naked, like the children of the sea. 


(translated by Willis Barnstone) 


From SOLEDADES 


It was a clear afternoon, a sad and somnolent 
Afternoon in summer. The ivy leaned 

On the park wall, dusty and black. 

The fountain rang. 


In the ancient gate I grated my key; 

The door swung open with a creak 

Of musty iron and closing clanged 

Grave in the silence where the afternoon stood dead. 


In the solitary park the ringing 

Ballad of the singing water led 

Me to the fountain. Over the white marble 
The fountain poured its monotony. 


The fountain sang: Does my present song remind 
You of a distant dream now, brother? 
It was a slow afternoon of slow summer. 


I replied: 


I don’t remember sister, 
But I know your present ballad is distant. 
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— It was this same afternoon: my crystal poured 
Over the marble as today monotonously. 

Do you remember, brother, the winged 

Myrtles shadowed the clear strains 

You listen to. Blond-colored flame, 

Ripe the fruit from the branches used to hang 
The same as now. Remember, brother? 

It was this same slow afternoon of slow summer. 


I do not know what your laughing ballad tells me 
Of distant fantasies, sister fountain. 


I know your clear crystal gaiety 

Already knew the ruddy fruit of the tree; 

I know my bitterness is distant, 

That dreams in the afternoon of the old summer. 


I know your clear and singing mirrors 
Copy ancient deliriums of love: 

But tell me, fountain of enchanted tongue, 
Tell me my forgotten joyous legend. 


I do not know legends of ancient gaiety 
But only old histories of melancholy. 


— It was a clear afternoon of slow summer. 

You came alone bearing your pain, brother; 

Your lips kissed my serene 

Lymph and in the clear afternoon spoke your pain. 


Your lips that burned spoke your pain; 
The thirst they now have they had then. 


— Farewell forever, ringing fountain, 
Eternal singer in the sleeping park. 
Farewell fovever, your monotony 

Is bitterer than my pain. 


In the old gate I grated my key; 

The door swung open with a clang 

Of musty iron and closing rang 

Grave in the silence where the afternoon stood dead. 


(translated by Alexandra Krimkin) 
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Lionel Abel 


THE POETRY RECITAL—PLAY 


A chi-chi living room, fit- 
ted out with a stage. Enter 
a smartly dressed couple, 
the woman aggressive, the 
man enjoying her, agegressi- 
veness. They are seated 
close to the stage. 


MAN 
Well, here we are. 
WOMAN 
Yes indeed... 
MAN 
(Anxiously) 
You’re not sorry to have come? 
WOMAN 


Sorry? I wouldn’t have missed this for anything in the world. Not 
for anything, anything! 


MAN 
But I thought... 
WOMAN 
And you were right! Yes, right to think that... 
MAN 
You know what I thought you thought? 
WOMAN 
Let me hear... 
MAN 
I thought you didn’t like poetry recitals... 
WOMAN 
Not a bit! 
MAN 
Hence... 
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WOMAN 


But I am here... Why don’t you ask me what I have aganist hearing 
poetry recited? 


MAN 
I would like to know. 


WOMAN 

The reason is my liking for poetry. When it is recited, and by the poet 
who wrote it, why then it is not the poetry that strikes you, nor can 
it strike you. For you are too aware of the poet, of his pride and con- 
tempt—and self-contempt—for making a show of himself. He be- 
comes an impediment to poetry rather than a means to it. He cannot but 
think either too well or too little of himself, and in any case seems 
bent on making it hard to believe he was the first to hear the won- 
derful words he reads. 


MAN 
Then why did you come tonight? 


WOMAN 
Because this is the Poet. I want to see his pride, his contempt and 
his self-contempt... 
(Enter a very unkempt young man. He waits for the usher to 
show him to his seat—there are only two vacant. The usher 
finally appears.) 


USHER 
No, you can’t come in. You can’t stay, that is... 
YOUNG MAN 
Why not? 
USHER 
You have no invitation... I don’t recall having sent you one. 
YOUNG MAN 
But I need no invitation... 
USHER 


I assure you, you are mistaken... 


YOUNG MAN 
Have you the presumption to imply that you know what I need better 


than I do myself? I tell you, I don’t need an invitation. I have in- 
vited myself. 
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USHER 


(Thunderstruck) 
You must be... 
YOUNG MAN 
(Smiling) 
Yes. I am a poet. 
USHER 
Hence... 
YOUNG MAN 
You should show me to my seat... 
USHER 
One moment. 
(Raising his voice) 
Manager! 
(After a moment the manager, very young and in tuxedo, appears.) 
USHER 
(Pointing to the young man) 
A poet! 
MANAGER 


I must ask you to leave. The Poet would simply refuse to read if he 
knew there was a poet in the audience. The Poet prides himself on 
the fact that never in his life has he spoken to a poet. The Poet, as 
is known, has a great detestation for poets. Now, if you are a poet... 


YOUNG MAN 
I am. 
MANAGER 
Then you cannot expect interest or sympathy here. 
YOUNG MAN ' 
Without interest or sympathy for me, I could hardly stay. 
MANAGER 
(Raising his arm theatrically) 
Go, poet! 


(Exit the Young Man and after him the Manager. Enter a pow- 
erfully built bruiser in a turtleneck sweater. He presents his 
invitation to the Usher.) 


USHER 
Oh, Mr. Sugar! The Poet wanted me to see you personally to your seat. 
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He was particularly concerned that you should be present. He cares 
more about your opinion of his work than anyone's. 


MR. SUGAR 
Yeah. 


(The Usher leads him to his seat. A pause. The Manager now 
appears on the stage and addresses the three seated in the room.) 


MANAGER 


Attention, ladies and gentlemen. Shortly, the Poet will appear. We 
who are assembled here, are, let it not be forgotten, the only people 
in the world with a true appreciation of poetry. We are the ones who 
have rejected all the false poetical values which have held sway over 
the mind. We alone are worthy to hear the Poet. If the stadium had 
been hired for this performance it wouid most certainly have been 
jammed, such is the poet’s importance and fame. But he did not want 
to cast his pearls before more than a few carefully selected swine: we 
know that we are swine and hence are able to appreciate pearls, the 
true, real pearls the Poet has to fling us. How, what else do we have 
to recommend us? 


We know that length in a poem takes one further from poetry, and 
that brevity is boring. We know that rhythm is a snare, assonance is 
retrograde and that meter is out of date; we know, moreover, that 
rhyme is beneath contempt. Of course, these are platitudes. On these 
issues our own taste could be duplicated among cultivated people al- 
most anywhere. What gives us our specia] distinction is that we have 
pushed our criticism of past poetry much further. We are able to be 
indifferent to, or disgusted by, poems without rhythm, rhyme or verbal 
ornament. We know—who else does?—that there is no hope in the 
trope, and none likewise in dispensing with it. Subject matter is out 
of the question; but we are not warmed by the lack if it. Indignation, 
protestation, exaltation and ecstasy are prosy—but who among us can 
be contented by their mere absence from verse? We are here because 
of our refusal to accept anything but that which still lives poetically 
in the Poet, our Poet, the only true living Poet, the last Poet or the 
first Poet! Ladies and gentlemen, the Poet speaks! 


(The Poet, a man in the list stages of physical decay, with an 
intensely worried and very sad face struggles across the plat- 
form, faces the three seated in the audience, totters, recovers 
himself. A pause. He then emits a long piercing scream. Silence. 
After a bit the manager consults with the Poet.) 


The Poet says he will not consider it a vulgarity on your part if you 
applaud. 
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(Long applause. The Poet bows and exits. The three persons 
in the audience rise.) 
MANAGER 
May the Poet’s scream go ringing through all the poemless days of 
your lives! 


AUDIENCE 
Bravo! 
(The Poet reappears on the platform.) 


MANAGER, AUDIENCE AND POET 
Alas! 
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Harold Norse 


BIRTH 


Her womb cried aloud. 

The seed whirled like a star. 
My Father rose and bowed 

his way beyond the door. 


Fire filled my veins. 

Words went crackling through. 
Water flushed my brains 

as I burst into view. 


Upon the tree I hung 

in the warm branch of her arm 
till from her side I wrung 

my separate male form. 


The star grew in my seed 

and throbbed with fearful sound. 
Darkness met my need. 

The seed fell on the ground. 


The tree dropped down its tears. 
I tasted bitter roots. 

Light sprang from muddy years. 
The Great World gave its fruits. 


My enemies now grieve 
me with the world’s disease: 
but I shall put forth leaves 
when you'll be dry fig trees. 


KITCHEN EPISODE 


Little children, said my father, 

should neither be seen nor heard. 
I hoarded the crumbs of cruelty 

to bake the bread of my word. 
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I moulded the vowels of vengeance 
beneath that pitiless roar. 
Silence and sunlight were leaden 

upon the kitchen floor. 


My syllables were stricken, 
sunk far back in the throat. 
How could weak language ford 
communication’s moat? 


Little children, said my father, 
are only mouths to feed. 

How could I love my poverty 
when anger was my creed? 


I stood upon the day-bed 
with a bread-knife in my fist, 
shouted, “ Father, say your prayers now! ” 
swung at him, and missed. 


At my side my mother trembled, 
my father spoke no word. 
My eleven-year-old fury 
cried I would be seen and heard. 


BREAKFAST AT HOME 


I woke to oaths, to hisses 
that boiled in a thick sleep, 
I grew with breaking dishes 
(memory would heap). 


I woke to the damp morning 
drizzle of discord 

over the crust and coffee: 
my parents were never bored. 


My mother sewed her kisses 
into my shirts and pants, 
but in my father’s britches 
she stitched the St. Vitus Dance. 
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HISTORY 


I was the interlocutor 
betwen their conversations: 
acress the kitchen frontiers they 
raged like warring nations. 


The trenches of their hate ware deep 
and tears fell out like soldiers; 

a sentinel could never sleep: 
my years grew rigid shoulders. 


Her shrapnel voice brought dishes down, 
his shook the pots and pictures; 
among the rubble they had sown 
I spoke in cries and whispers. 


That battle begged no armistice; 
I learned the long division 

between the sexcs out of school: 
my marks were an incision. 


Her cheek was salty to my tongue, 
the sea roared in her features; 

I went to sleep like death that stung 
my desolate dream beaches. 


A DOG AT NIGHT 


My ego curls its lip and bares 
incisors up againts the wall. 
The big beast Night hunches its fur 
and strikes out with a murderous paw. 


Poison licks along the vein, 

slides from the snagtooth and the claw. 
I strike and howl and strike again 

until I cry and want to fall. 


Night moves in slow, the stars prowl soft 
as panther armies padding black. 

My ego in the foundering flesh 
pants till it is out of breath. 


Pounding long skies of streaming milk 
and suns that pour sweet-sour light 
I bark until I kneel to pray 
on all fours before the Night. 
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Werren Picower 
ALMOST SNOW 


In nineteenfiftyfive 
Mendy Dom and me were going to school 
and Max wasn’t 
and Janet was ready to graduate 


and so was Ellen Marcus. 
My name is Michael. 
I got to know 


Ellen Marcus through Mendy Bergen 
who liked to ball 

who had broken up with Janet 
who liked to ball 

who was now going to marry 

a guy studying animal 

husbandry and that was always good 


for a joke. Well Mendy was 
as I’ve said and one day 

we saw Ellen Marcus making it 
with some stud across 


the back seat of a car 
in the gravel college parking lot 
and Mendy said to me 


— I’m gonna ball that chick 
The story on Ellen Marcus 
told around and about 
was that Ellen was a flip 
chick who hadn’t gone and flipped yet 


looking all ready and not very 
patient for some one or thing to 


flip at. Ellen had switched 

to our college from another 
she’d been attending to 

better keep her eye on the guy 
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she was supposed to marry till 
her guy caught her with some other 
so who was watching who and their thing 


broke up (mark up another: stick bead 
clickclick) but Ellen just stayed on 
at our school. Mendy got to Ellen and 
with her showed to meet me once 


at the regular place and another 

time with her was at Dom Cabbala’s 
room while Max Helfgott and me were 
also there. So Ellen and I started 


saying hello when we passed 
on campus (where Janet still kept watch 
on Mendy wanting to know who Ellen was) 


and when Ellen signed in for 
folkdancing class with Dom 
and me the two of us 

took turns partnering her 

and (do-si-do your corners all) 
became friendly in spite of me 
almost. Her face wasn’t much 


else than a mask with big eyes but Ellen 
had a wild body and was always 
sticking it out at you and 

me too 


which sometimes or nearly always was 
upsetting so she never lacked for 
guys who’d spend time with her. 


Besides she had a quick 
mind and her talk came good when 
she was interested in getting someone 
to pick up on her. 


Though Mendy soon stopped (ride of a ring 
on a string) making it 
with Ellen we all continued our friendship 
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in class the cafeteria and the parking 
lots. One night I was in the village 
with this chick Connie and Max 

was there too and we hit on Ellen 


with Martin Lebide and Danny Richtman. 
Martin is a guy I didn’t 


like who has a lecherous reputation 
which when 

I came to know him better he wasn’t 
as bad as 

(yes he was). Danny is a biglittlecat 


who plays oboe and tries to blow jazz 
(if it makes you wanna pat your foot it swings) 
on his horn. Martin and Ellen were together 


although Danny who acted as 

Martin’s keeper was getting his 

also. Ellen told me that 

she and Martin lovedandtreasured one another 


and they did for awhile (and one or two 
times after that). Ellen had started 
to study trumpet and Danny 


once later said to me 

she had a soul and swung a little and 
ohyeah balled real good. 

The last time I saw Ellen was early 

in June before her graduation 

and right after the last final exam. 

I met her in the lot and drove her 


home. She said something about 
maybe we'd never see each other again 
and I said something about 

maybe we’d run into each other or 


I’d call and then we smiled. 
She was walking the few 

steps to her door the last time 

we turned to wave. Two weeks 
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later she left college (tassel over 
mortarboard) with her degree. 


After that I heard 
mention of Ellen by Dom 
who was playing a lot in the village 
at the time and saw her 
around every then and now. 


Ellen was making it with 
the wild crowd she had heard about 
and one cool cat called King in 


particular (arrivals and attainments) 
and was blowing real hard on her horn 
and digging the whole scene. 

— She’s always out of her head — 

Dom said. 


The last thing about Ellen until 
tonight was also from Dom. 


The Law 
was cracking down (and up and in) 
on certain people of certain crowds 


and Ellen was on the list (dot blot 
forgetmenot). 


The wrong people saw the right people 
and did the right thing for the wrong 
thing and after few weeks of 


restcure at resthome 


she was back and cool 

(it was what wasn’t and again and again). 
One trip to panicsville and nomore eyes: 
nomore villagechick nomore boosting 
nomore hustling nomore needlemarks 


on the thigh. Nomore villagescene 

and lotsmore homescene (avoidance 

regression reacquaintance: 
doubleplay). 
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Tonight 


(and sometimes it snows and you’re 
walking through the snow alone: 
and sometimes you feel like 
walking with your chick when 
it’s just starting to snow first time 
and it’s evening and the streetlights 
are lit and through the white fall 
you see bare shapes of trees 
across the town’s tall grey fingers 
if you’re walking along the park 
and it’s just already dark 
and you pass some occasional 
people dressed in brown 
tin the city 
in December) 


Mendy Max and me were walking 
on West Fourth Street 
and we saw Martin Lebide 


having coffee in a coffee house. 

He saw us and waved so we went 

in and sat down and ordered coffee. 
After we got our coffee Martin asked 


— Hear about Ellen? 
— Yeah—Mendy answered 
— Richtman told me. 


Not having heard I stirred my coffee. 
Max was off in private thought and 
didn’t know 

he hadn’t heard. 


— I hear the cat she married 


does some pretty strange things — 
Mendy saidasked. 


— I don’t know man. The only 
story I ever heard about this cat 
doing something was his stealing 
from department stores and having 
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a bad habit—Martin saidanswered. 
— They really get married?—Mendy asked. 
— That’s the story I hear—Martin answered. 


I looked at Mendy to find out. 

— Last nigh tat Danny’s 

man. I meant to mention it to you — 
Mendy told me. We sipped our coffee. 


— She just couldn’t make it man — 
Martin said after awhile. — I dug that 
chick and she went back to 


that nowhere cat. She got herself 

knocked up. She’s pregnant you know. 
When we finished 

we paid and went out. 


Around the corner Mendy and Max stepped 
into a candy store to get cigarettes 
while I remained outside and spoke 


with Martin. One 

side of his face pulled 

through a twitch and he sounded 
me for money. He 


told me he’d write if he weren’t 
so desolate and he had been 
desolate for a long time 


and was tired of writing dreams 
in soft covered notebocks. 

It was cold and my toes 

were already hurting 

numb. Martin was 

trembling. Mendy and Max 


came out and the four of us 
walked up the block to a club where 
two horns and three rhythm 
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blew. They were progressive 
young and rushing to 

blow good so good. 

The alto man blew old Bird 


riffs that still were new: notes that 
weren’t his and he didn’t understand. 


Five guys blew like five other 

men straining so 

they weren’t enjoying themselves 
and no one 
having a good night. 

Soon Mendy Max and me got up to 

leave and Martin decided 

he’d stay a little longer. 


We said our laters and left. 

I drove back to 

from where we had come 

and dropped off Max then 
Mendy before making it home. 


It’s December and tomorrow 
there’ll be snow and tonight 
I think about Ellen Marcus. 
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Walter Clemons 
A DIFFERENT THING 


Betty felt people eyeing her right cheek whenever they looked 
at her. And they were, since they didn’t get a chance to see much 
else: as soon as she was looked at, Betty lowered her eyelids, or at 
least made her eyes noncommittal and flat, and presented her bad 
cheek. It was an ugly strawberry blotch, from her eye to the corner 
of her mouth, and she’d thought about it so much that her very ex- 
pression made it seem to spread and deepen, like a permanent blush 
of mortification. The men who came into the place mostly talked 
to Dixie. 

The funny thing was, Dixie was nothing herself to write home 
about, with her rimless glasses and Shirley Temple curls, her big 
jaw. But she acted good-looking, was the difference. When she car- 
ried beers to a table and a breeze through the screen door ballooned 
her skirt and flashed her fat thighs, Dixie would truck around and 
sass right back, whatever the men said. A man knew where he was 
at with Dixie. 

When they first teamed up, Betty had envied Dixie, who was so 
free and easy. Dixie had one fellow after another, and Betty didn’t 
have any. But the truth came out when Dixie’s bird got killed, a 
parakeet she’d taught to talk and let out of its cage to drink beer 
with her. The bird would perch on Dixie’s shoulder, Dixie would take 
a@ swallow, and then the bird would hop on the rim and drink his 
share. “Sweet?” said Dixie. “Sweet,” the bird allowed. 


The day the bird disappeared, Dixie got drunk out of her mind, 
the first time Betty ever saw her like that. She even called the Port 
Arthur police, who told her to go to hell. “A cat got my bird,” Dixie 
kept insisting. “Okay, lady, so we’ll arrest the first cat we see,” said 
the cop. Dixie sank down in a chair by the phone and told Betty 
how the parakeet got the fiu one time and she gave it penicillin 
shots. “I wouldn’t let the doctor touch him. I gave him the shots 
my own self. He looked up at me so pitiful with his little eyes, but 
when he got well, he knew I’d done it for his own good. That bird 
understood me, Betty, and that’s the God’s truth. Nobody ever meant 
that much to me.” 


Truly, Betty had never seen Dixie like this over a man, and it 
made her think. One of the ways Dixie was such a good friend, she 
never gave Betty any cheap cheer about fixing herself up and get- 
ting a boyfriend, and now Betty saw why. Betty was blue because 
the man who’d see past her face and understand her hadn’t showed 
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up yet, but all those men that liked Dixie, Dixie didn’t even hope 
they’d understand. Finally Dixie said straight out, she’d rather have 
that bird back then al) the slobs who came into the place in a year. 
Dixie stopped to consider and mended her speech: “Oh, men are all 
right. It’s a different thing. But I miss my bird worse than anything. ” 


So Betty didn’t feel so bad after that when Dixie kidded around 
with the men or made a face to Betty to keep an eye on things while 
she went out back with somebody. Betty felt she had hope, at least, 
a way Dixie didn’t. She began to perk up and smile at the customers 
a little, not trying too hard, just minding her business and being nice. 


They did a fair business for an out-of-town spot. Dixie’s Place 
was located on the pass from Port Arthur out to the Gulf, where the 
snappers and shrimpers sailed back and forth all day... Colored people 
with cane poles fished along the jetty, and Dixie sold them beer and 
bait out the side door. A lot of fishermen came in, who got a laugh 
out of the Biblical thing Dixie had written up behind the bar, above 
the empty birdcage — “He riseth early in the morning and distur- 
beth the whole household, mighty are his preparations. He goeth 
forth and returneth when the day is spent, smelling of strong waters 
and the truth is not in him.” They got some truckers and travelling 
men from the highway too. 

Every Thursday at dusk, a seismograph crew put in at Dixie’s 
pier, since they weren’t allowed to load explosives on the Port Arthur 
dock. The Nitroman was brought out here in trucks, and when it 
was aboard, the twenty men drank beer for an hour before setting 
out for another week on the Gulf. Dixie did her blown-skirt routine, 
the jukebox played “Shake, Rattle, and Roll” while the country boys 
off the boat jigged around and snapped their fingers; and in this 
hubbub, Betty particularly noticed a fat man who came in all by him- 
self, only on Thursdays, and didn’t give anybody any trouble. He 
just sat with a friendly look through his pink-rimmed glasses at 
the goings-on. He had two beers and left without a word. 


He was a short fellow with very pink cheeks, and though his sport 
shirt was practically transparent with perspiration, he still looked 
dressed-up and proper beside the loose-legged boat boys. They didn’t 
bother with him any more than he bothered them, till one Thursday 
one of the seamen spoke to him from the next table — another fat 
man, with piggy blue eyes right close together, practically two in 
one, the boat engineer. They were riding this engineer he shouldn’t 
have another beer, he’d be such a butterball he wouldn’t be able to 
get down the ladder to the engine-room. He turned to the man 
sitting alone: “ Well, it keeps us warm in the winter, don’t it?” 

The pink-cheeked man rolled his eyes behind his glasses, and 
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his ears and forehead shifted. “I guess so,” he said with a grate- 
ful smile. 

The engineer said to him, “It’s like that joke, feller gocs to a 
doctor. Says, ‘Hey, doc, how can I lose weight?’ and the doc says, 
‘Tell you what you do, you put your hands on the edge of the table 
and get up after the first helping.’ ~ 

The engineer looked joyfully around at everybody and died laugh- 
ing. Betty frowned, mystified, and the man in glasses smiled as if 
he’d just opened a present and didn’t like to ask what it was. Now 
at the engineer’s table, a sour, skinny man, the boat cook, screwed 
up his face: “Aa, you meathead, I never heard anybody could gum up 
a joke to compare with you.” He smoothed his apron and leaned 
forward with a demonstration of getting a grip on his patience. He 
spoke very slowly. “I'll tell you how that one goes. Feller says, ‘ Doc. 
What kind of exercise, see, can I do to lose weight?’ Doctor says, 
‘Put your hands on the edge of a table, see, three times a day, and 
push back.’” The cook shrugged. “It was probly funnier in the 
original Greek.” 

The engineer’s close blue eyes blinked rapidly, and he was inspir- 
can tell em and some caint ” 

“True,” said the cook, grimly. 

The engineer’s close blue eyes blinked rapidly, and he was inspir- 
ed to try again. “Like that story, new convict comes into this prison, 
he goes in to lunch his first day. Pretty soon some guy stands up 
and says, ‘Forty-four!’ and everybody busts out laughin. So an- 
other guy stands up and says, ‘Fifty-seven!’ and everybody laughs 
again. So this new convict he don’t know what’s comin off. Pretty 
soon another guy stands up and says —” 

The cook, watching him like a hawk, snarled, “ Okay, okay, don’t 
go through the whole goddam penitentiary. We got it.” 

“So —” said the engineer. His memory folded on him, and he 
pondered for a time. The man at the next table leaned forward 
encouragingly. Then the engineer's face lit up with,happiness. “Oh, 
yeah! So this new convict asks his roomie, ‘ What’s all this forty- 
four kick?’ The old convict says, ‘ Well, you see, them’s jokes. We 
heard em all so many times, now we just call em out by number.’ 
So that night he tells the new convict all the stories, see. The next 
day this new convict thinks he'll give it a whirl. So he remembers 
this joke he liked, and he stands up — this it at lunch, the same as 
yesterday, I shoulda told you — anyway, he yells out, ‘Sixty eight!’ 
Well, nobody laugh. This new convict sits back down and says, ‘ Gee, 
what’d I do wrong?’ He’s all mortified, see. ‘Well, son, that’s the 
way it goes,’ this old convict says. ‘Some can tell em and some caint.’” 


When the engineer coughed from laughing, the cook: patted him 
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on the back and gave him a curt nod. “That’s better, fat boy. I could 
pretty near reconize that one.” 

The table of seamen now took swigs of beer and huddled together. 
The man at the next table, leaning forward smiling, was caught out 
on a limb. Only the stooge of the group had spoken to him, and now 
he’d disappeared back into his own circle. The outsider leaned very 
slowly back in his chair and tried to look easy, as if he hadn’t cared 
whether anybody talked to him. Only Betty caught it — she knew 
that gesture well. She rubbed the bar with a damp grey rag, and 
when she glanced up again she found the fat man staring at her. 

Betty instinctively turned the purple side of her face to him, to 
warn him off, and rubbed the bar some more. She felt him still 
looking. She couldn’t help but look back, and this time the little 
man smiled at her across the noise, no kind of a leering look, and not 
just casual either. He seemed to put her in cahoots with him. Betty 
was relieved to turn away and dig down in the ice. 
smiled back, and when one of the seamen yelled for another beer she 

A couple of Thursdays passed. The man in glasses came in just 
the same, but he sat at his table without paying Betty any mind, 
until one Thursday a thing happened. The boat whistle blew, and 
the seamen scraped their chairs back and marched out. On the pier, 
Dixie cast the rope off and called to the men not to do anything she 
wouldn’t do. Then Dixie went inside, and Betty stayed to watch 
the boat ease out of sight. It was just about dark. The gulls were 
coasting around — so free and easy -- and faintly squalling, the 
mosquitoes were thick. Betty didn’t hear the screen door open, but 
she came out of dreamily following the gulls to find the fat man 
standing near her. 

He said, “It’s a nice cool night.” 

“Awful mosquitoes, though,” said Betty. It came out too sharply, 
and to show she didn’t mean to be contrary, she said, “You make 
trips around this way? I notice you usually come in on Thursdays. ” 

“I’m a title-man for an oil company out of Lake Charles,” he 
said. “It’s usually Thursdays I come this way.” 

“TI noticed it’s usually Thursdays,” Betty agreed. 

“This is a nice place here.” 

“We like it,” said Betty. 

“Could get pretty lonesome, I. guess, though. ” 

“Oh no, there’s plenty of people come in and out, all the time.” 
Everything he said, she seemed to contradict him. She didn’t mean to. 

“I guess so,” he said, sounding put-in-his-place. 

Sorry, Betty faced around to him, and she hardly knew what 
happened. He had his hand in the air, and he touched her, right 
on the marked cheek. Betty was too shocked to think anything at 
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all, and it surprised her more when he didn’t flinch away. He just 
felt of her cheek and moved two thick, gentle fingers down her face 
as if he’d meant to al) along. His eyes looked scared. Betty stepped 
back and said, “ What’d you do that for?” 

“JY don’t know.” His voice shook like hers. “I didn’t mean 
any harm.” 

“I figured you didn’t,” Betty said. “But —” 

“You’re pretty,” said this man. 

Now it was thoroughly dark on the pier. Betty slapped at the 
mosquitoes on her arms and said, “ Well, I better get back inside. 
Dixie’ll be wondering what in the world.” 

“You are,” he said, soft, insisting. He stood very close, without 
touching her. “You don’t think so, but you are. I swear I didn’t 
maen anything out-of-line.” 

“Well, let’s just go back inside.” said Betty. He followed her in 
silence. Inside, the rude ceiling light stung her eyes as if she’d been 
asleep. Dixie said another day another dollar, and the fat man said 
he guessed he’d be shoving off. 

“Name’s Harry Blech,” he said. “Betty, isn’t it?” She nodded, 
still rather dazed, and looked down to see he’d stuck out his hand. 
Betty’s thin hand was swallowed up in his: soft, but bigger than she 
expected; somehow it didn’t go with his glasses and mild pink cheeks. 
When he left, Betty was careful not to stand listening, with Dixie 
watching. She banged chairs in place; Dixie didn’t say anything. 

All the next week, it was like after a quarrel, when you couldn’t 
think, you just went over a thing, I said, he said, then I said. Just 
as if she’d had a fight, Betty got weak and irritated. By the time 
Thursday came around again, she was embarrassed to face him. She 
had half a mind to tell Dixie some story and get away till Thursday 
evening was past. But she stayed. 

Then he didn’t come in that Thursday, after all her stewing. 
Betty felt relieved — and let down. She was all right again, though. 
When she let herself try to think how he looked, all she got was the 
pair of glasses. It was just a thing that had happened . 

One afterncon, when her lunch beer had sent Dixie off to sleep, 
Betty went out for a walk, with an old fishing hat to keep the sun 
off, humming to herself to fill out the empty afternoon. On her left, 
across the sulky water, the oil refinery waste-flames licked up against 
the sky. She felt very low down in the world, by the water, hardly 
anybody fishing along the wall in the terrible heat, a few gulls reeling 
around overhead. She felt she could just sink into the marsh grass 
and let the sun burn her. 

Pretty soon she came to a place on the jetty, nobody in sight 
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fishing in either direction. Her tune dried up in her mouth. Dream- 
ing out toward the Gulf, she gently touched her bad cheek as if 
it were somebody else doing it and found it scarcely rough at all, 
only a little tougher than the rest of her face. When she shut her 
eyes and very slowly raised her other hand, both cheeks felt practi- 
cally alike; she could imagine there wasn’t any red place at all. But 
the touch stirred her cruelly. She opened her eyes and let the tears 
that had collected run down her face. She turned:and stumbled back 
the way she’d come, crying, with the stiff grass tickling her bare legs, 
though by the time she came in sight of Dixie’s red-and-white sign 
she was able to get hold of herself. 

The next day it rained from morning till night, and all day the 
next day too. By Thursday the water had risen over the wall nearly 
to the door of Dixie’s Place. It got dark early. The seamen loaded 
their supplies in the rain and crowded into the bar shiny and noisy 
from their soaking. About eight o’clock Harry walked in and took 
@ stool at the bar. Just as if he’d stood her up for a date, he said, 
“I’m sorry I didn't make it last Thursday,” and Betty said, as if she’d 
thought the same way, “Oh, that’s all right. I figured you’s held up 
somewhere. ” 


“ My old lady was sick,” he said. He hadn’t looked married. Betty 
took the news inside and showed nothing on her narrow face. “My 
mother, I’m talking about,” said Harry. “She’s better now.” 

His crinkly yellow hair was wet from the rain. Instead of serv- 
ing him, Betty watched him take off his glasses and wipe them. 
“Don’t you have any hat to wear in this weather? ” 

He shook his head and grinned. “Naw, I like this weather. Just 
let it pour! It sure feels cozy in here.” 


Dixie, down the bar, heard him. “ You'll laugh out the other side 
of your face, brother, when the roof caves in.” She gave a public 
wink at Betty. “Give your sweetie a beer on the house, honey. What 
the hell, we may be floatin in the Gulf tomorrow. ” 

Several faces along the bar wheeled around at Betty. Too rattled 
to look at Harry, she bent her head and dug around in the ice. The 
fat engineer from the boat lurched up to the bar and pulled Dixie 
out to dance. While Betty poured Harry’s beer in silence, they both 
paid enormous attention to the other two dancing. Under cover of 
the rain and jukebox noise Harry asked if Betty liked to dance. She 
said, “No, I never was any count at it.” 

“Me either.” 


He took a gulp of beer and his eyes wobbled nervously. “Tell you 
what we ought to do, we ought to go dancing some Thursday some- 
where nobody’d know us, all by ourself. We'd be a pair.” 
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“You wouldn’t kid a cripple, would you?” said Betty, using one 
of Dixie’s comebacks, and dumbfounded how easy and flirty she felt. 

It didn’t go right. Harry’s face turned pasty and found-out. She’d 
said something wrong. Then he threw back his head and laughed. 
“Naw, I mean it. You stomp on my feet and I’ll stomp on yours.” 
He stuck out his hand and Betty shook it. She looked in confusion at 
Dixie flashing to a finish while the engineer, who didn’t get it, stood 
and blinked at her feet, intrigued. Harry didn’t let go of her hand. 
“How about it? Could you get off next Thursday? ” 

“Oh, no. I couldn’t. I couldn’t leave Dixie like that.” 

Her face burned. Harry looked sideways down the bar and then 
leaned close to he rear. “I don’t care who hears me or not, Betty. 
I’m crazy about you. I think about you all week. Help me.” 

Betty went white as a sheet. “Help you?” 

“Help me.” 

Betty just looked at him with wide eyes. His face flickered, as if 
he might cry. A seaman was rapping a quarter on the other end of 
the bar, and she pulled her hand free. “I’ve got to —” She gave 
Harry a pleading look, whether to leave her alone or wait till she’d 
served her customer she didn’t know herself. But when she turned 
away, Harry slid down off his stool and walked straight out the door 
into the rain. A glass slithered through Betty’s fingers into a million 
pieces on the floor. 

She looked where Harry had been sitting and saw his Zippo lighter. 
She just snatched it up, left the seaman waiting, and ran to the door. 
She couldn’t see anything through the sheet of rain off the roof until 
a pair of headlights flashed up at her, out in the dark. She ran to 
the car over the loose shells, crying as the cold rain hit her neck. 
Inside, when he reached for her, she grabbed for his wet, surprising 
hair and felt of his small ears, crying out loud. Their faces came to- 
gether. When she hunted with her open mouth for his, Harry plant- 
ed his lips on her cheek. She sank back with a moan, and the lighter 
tumbled from her fingers into his lap. “I thought you were gone. I 
missed you all week.” She groped for his mouth again, but his lips 
didn’t leave her cheek. She let him hold her. 

Harry leaned forward to start the car. Betty sat up and said no, 
couldn’t go. At that, he forced her head back against the seat till 
her neck ached. “Don’t tease me, Betty, I don’t go for that. You 
wouldn’t tease me?” 

She gave a weak cry. “No, Harry, I like you.” Then he was 
suddenly nice again, and she sat up and touched her neck with her 
fingers. She promised to get off and meet him in Port Arthur next 
Thursday. Betty got out and just let the rain drench her while she 
watched him drive off. 
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Then when they met after a week apart, they found it hard to 
talk. Nobody could say Harry wasn’t polite, though. In the cafeteria 
in Port Arthur he insisted on carrying both trays. He fussed around 
her chair and then took his place opposite, leaning so far across the 
table she wondered if he was going to cut her smothered-steak for 
her. She wasn’t used to a person making such a to-do. It really was 
like she was crippled. 

She wanted to hear all about him. Well, he had been raised in 
Lake Charles, his daddy was a railroad man, killed when Harry was 
little. His mother made a living out of pies and special salads for a 
cafeteria until Harry was old enough to support her. And that was 
all he had to say. “That’s plenty about me. Let’s hear about you.” 

She didn’t have much to tell either. She described growing up in 
Beaumont until her parents died, then working as a waitress and 
joining up with Dixie. But during her brief story, she seemed to 
feel Harry’s attention seeping away. It disheartened her a little. There 
were all kinds of things she wanted to talk about. What she said 
the first night they talked, on the pier, about Dixie’s Place not being 
lonesome; she’d thought about that since. All those people that come 
in and out, she just got to know pieces and outsides of them, and 
that was all they saw of her either. Until now, she’d had hopes, but 
she hadn’t really felt what it might be like, a kind of life different 
from the screen door banging and hello and men just taking in her 
face and looking away again in a hurry. She wished she and Harry 
would get on to how strange it was they’d met; how he first noticed 
her; whether he got blue the way she often did — things like that. 
Instead: “Do you want some more to eat?” “I don’t believe so, thank 
you.” “Sure?” “Oh, I couldn’t eat a single other thing really.” 
“Positive? ” Smiles. “Positive.” That was how they talked. Well, 
he was shy, and she was probably not much of a help. 


When they walked out of the air-conditioned cafeteria, the sun 
hadn’t quite gone down. The street was a furnace. Harry hovered 
in silence while they looked blindly into store windows and Betty 
made little mewing complaints against the heat. “Too early for a 
dancing place yet,” said Harry faintly. His forehead and upper lip 
were clustered with sweat. “Would you like to take in a movie? ”. 

“If you’d like to.” 

“I don’t mind. Why don’t you say.” 

“It doesn’t make me any difference.” Well, this was awful. Betty 
perked up and laughed. “I don’t believe either of us wants to see 
a movie.” 

Harry laughed too and reached out awkwardly to grab her hand 
and squeeze it hard. That wasn’t what she’d meant, but she bowed 
her head and studied the pavement while they walked to the car. 
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The flat main street slid past. When Harry turned right at the 
railroad station Betty watched the town thin out into olive-green open 
country. Harry put his arm around her; she moved near him. She 
did think to herself things were happening too quick, she was too 
easy, maybe Harry would just get what he wanted and ditch her 
afterward. But she had already consented inside. She promised her- 
self she wouldn’t complain. When Harry stopped the car on a dirt 
side-road, she put her hand on his damp shirt and turned to him. 
And after a while, when Harry reached behind her for the door handle 
on her side, she got out without a murmur. While Harry cleared some 
rolled-up maps off the back seat she lifted his portable typewriter 
and put it out of the way in front. He took her in his arms. When 
she felt his fingers having trouble, she helped him with her dress. 

Later, when they lay still, neither one said a word. Betty looked 
at the dusky square of sky in the car window and slowly reached out 
for something, a bird whistling coolly way off in the dry grass. She’d 
been hearing it all along, but she just now waked up to it. She listen- 
ed, and stroked Harry’s fat shoulders tenderly and touched his wiry 
hair. He was hunched up in their cramped space with his face on 
her neck. When he reached up blindly to her mouth and moved his 
fingers onward to her cheek, Betty waked up to something else, that 
all the while they’d made love Harry had kissed und bitten her cheek. 
It seemed so strange that he didn’t mind it. Betty said, “You don’t 
mind even a little bit about my face, Harry?” 

He lifted his head and said in a voice new to her, “Naw, honey, 
it gives me a charge, honest.” 

She lay still. Then the monotonous stroking began to chafe her, 
and she turned her face restlessly to kiss Harry on the mouth. His 
other hand suddenly tightened on the back of her neck, so she couldn’t 
move. He kissed her on the cheek again, but she had seen his eyes 
without his glasses, white and wide. 

Betty lay there, cold as ice, while his tongue licked at her cheek. 
“ Harry.” 

Her voice stopped him short. “What, honey?” 

“Give me a little kiss, Harry... No. The right way.” He did, and 
he couldn’t disguise. He jerked his mouth away and burrowed in 
her neck. 

“TI love you, Betty,” his voice said against her skin. 

She just stroked his head. Then she said softly, “But I didn’t 
want to be loved just because of — because I’m ugly, Harry.” As if 
he didn’t hear her, Harry went on kissing her, more purposefully now. 
When’ she realized he was wanting to again, Betty stiffened. “No, 
Harry. I don’t want to be, I don’t want to be... I’m not like that, 
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ugly...” She began to cry, “ Ugly ugly ugly ugly...” and when he was 
finished she pushed him off and abruptly sat up straight, with an 
intent, listening look: it was that she was trying not to get sick. 
Harry watched her. 

“What do you expect?” he said with a cold cheeriness, now the 
desire was over. “I said I loved you.” 

She said nothing. Harry leaned close to her. “I'll treat you sweet, 
Betty. I’m crazy about you.” Soft as flies on her arm, fingers. “Don’t 
be mean to me. Lonesome people don’t have any right to be choosy, 
you know that? Ask for the moon, you wind up with nothin.” 

“I’m not asking for any moon.” She felt too upset to talk, and 
she gave it up and reached for her things draped over the front seat. 
When she’d dressed, Betty got out and looked around the silent, dark- 
ening fields. She lifted the typewriter off the front seat and put it 
in back; then she sat quiet while Harry climbed behind the wheel. 

Harry said, “I’ll still take you dancing, like I said.” 

“TI better just get on back, Harry.” 


He semed relieved. But with a return to his cafeteria style, he 
said, “You sure, now. Because I said I’d take you dancing and I 
want to do the right thing.” 

“No, Harry.” 

“ Positive? ” 

“ Positive,” she said with a friendly smile, instead of screaming. 

As they drove back the way they’d come, Betty sat frozen. Once 
Harry chuckled. Startled, she looked at him out of the corner of her 
eye, and he said, “I was just thinking about my old lady, what she’d 
say if she could see me now. She thinks I’m such a good boy.” Betty 
just turned empty eyes toward the road in front of the headlights. 

When they reached the turn-off where the arrow pointed to Dixie’s 
Place, Betty said, “Let me out here. I want to get a breath of air 
before I go in just yet.” 

He pulled up obediently. “Maybe we'll try out that dancefloor 
another time.” 

“JT never was much for dancing.” 

He leaned over to grab her hand, but she was too fast for him. 
“Remember I love you, Betty. Maybe you'll appreciate that another 
time.” As she got out, Betty looked back at him curiously in the eerie 
light from the dashboard. He had melted down to two eyes pleading, 
she couldn’t put him together again. “I’m not one of these guys 
that’ll love you and leave you.” his voice said out the car window. 

She turned and started up the shell road with his voice coming 
after her. “You just gonna get what you want and ditch me? I’m 
offering myself to you. Betty?” She ran. When she was within 
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reach of home she turned and watched his headlights move off toward 
the highway. 

Betty stood outside an orange square of light on the shells and 
listened to the hoarse laughs above the jukebox music. She couldn't 
face it. She wandered off along the water and sat down in the dark 
to listen to the gulls. For a long time she just sat holding herself 
together. Then Harry’s voice began to eat into her, how she didn’t 
have any right to be choosy, how he loved her. She felt mean and 
in the wrong. But if he was all there was, there wasn’t anybody. She 
just couldn’t She wasn’t all that lonesome; her life wasn’t so bad. 

But oh, yes, it was, it was pretty bad. A wave of hopelessness 
smote her. Inside her, her heart broke open and ran like a sore. Betty 
put her hands on ner cheeks and shook all over and cried. Lousy, 
it as just lousy and unfair. Then, down the water from her, she 
heard the wheelhouse whistle blow. She raised her head and listened 
to the screen door banging and voices calling things she couldn’t make 
out. She could see the mast light over the top of the grass. In a few 
minutes it began to move against the black sky, and she started matter- 
of-factly home to help Dixie. 

When Betty got to the porch, though, she heard voices in the bar. 
She hesitated. One was Dixie’s, the other some man’s. “Well, you 
got a heart, I can see that,” Dixie said. “It aint everyday I meet 
somebody that gets what I mean.” 

The man’s voice murmured something Betty didn’t catch. 

Dixie’s voice rose. “ That’s just how it was. Oh, I shouldna drunk 
those beers, it always makes me sad to think of that cat. I’m tellin 
you, that bird was a sorrow to me.” 

The man’s voice came out to Betty in the dark. “I know how 
you feel, sugar.” It was the engineer from the boat. “It was the 
same way with me the time Alec the midget died. I liked to never 
got over that.” 

Dixie blew her nose. “Who's that?” 

“Just the best pal a guy ever had, that’s all. You seen one of us, 
you seen the other. ‘We went everywheres. To show you how I felt, 
one time we’s at a party, and I couldn’t find my girl. I went to look 
in the car, and there she was with Alec, this midget, all over her. And 
I didn’t say a word, I just tiptoed off like I hadn’t seen nothin. He 
was such a nice little guy! The on’y time I ever seen him mad, he 
was dancin -with an old tall gal and she got to feelin jazzy and kicked 
her leg out in the air, clean over Alec’s head. He just walked off the 
dancefloor and said, ‘Show-oft smart-alecky bitch!’ He was sensi- 
tive about that one thing. Most of the time he was just laughin to 
beat the band. When he got run over by a police car — I’m tellin 
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you — I thought I’d never care what happened after that. So I mean, 
I know how you feel.” 

There was a long silence. Betty turned to go. Then Dixie’s voice, 
muzzy but stern: “What d’you think you’re pulling? Take your 
hands off.” 

“What’s wrong, sugar? ” 

“Don’t sugar me. You and your damn midget. What’s that got 
to do with my bird? Nothing, that’s what.” 

“Why, Alec the midget meant more to me than some moth-eaten 
parrykeet anyday.” 

“It’s a differnt thing entirely,” Dixie said coldly. “A lot you 
understand how a woman feels.” 

“Aw, sugar.” 

“Turn loose of me, I said.” 

Another silence. Then Betty heard the engineer’s I-give-up snicker. 
“Well, some can tell em and some caint, I guess.” 

“You said a mouthful, brother. Now blow, before I lose my 
poise. ” 

When she heard him scuffing toward the door, Betty ran down 
the steps, around the corner of the inn, and waited while he slammed 
into his car and drove off. Dixie was banging chairs around inside. 
Then it was still. The light in the bar went out, then the single light 
on the pier. 


The sky was thick with stars, the water lapped close to where 
Betty stood. In a dream, she moved slowly down to the black edge, 
under the shadow of the pier. She was tired in her very bones. She 
couldn’t do anything about the thoughts that now began to lap against 
her in the dark, on the quiet. She was wondering how it would be, 
to see Harry again. It was somebody. It wasn’t good for a person 
to be alone. Maybe she wouldn’t feel ugly and dirty another time. 
He might be different. Maybe if she had a little something to drink 
first... A deep boat whistle groaned over the water. Somewhere, some 
gulls were still drifting around in the dark, she could hear their thin 
voices pointlessly complaining. 
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Horace’s Odes for Penguin Books. 

P. J. KAVANAGH was born in 1931. His first book of poems, One and 
One, has been awarded a Poetry Book Society Recommendation. 
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AUSTIN CLARKE, probably the greatest living Irish poet and Foun- 
dation Member (1932) and later President of the Irish Academy 
of Letters was born in Dublin 1896. Author of some twenty books 
of poems and verse plays. Collected Poems appeared 1936. Now 
publishes only in small semi-private editions. 

VINCENZO CARDARELLI was born in Tarquinia on May Ist. 1887 and 
later moved to Rome to write. Author of some ten books of poems 
prose and essays and associated with several Italian literary mag- 
azines. He died in Rome on 15th June 1959. This is the first 
time his work has been translated into English and it appears 
here by kind permission of Mondadori, Milan. 

THOMAS KINSELLA, was born in Dublin 1928 and works in Govern- 
ment Service. Three books of translation from the Irish and two 
books of poems published by the Dolmen Press Dublin. His last 
book of poems Another September won the Poetry Book Society 
Choice for 1958. He also received a Guiness Poetry Award in 1958. 
These nine poems are from a new book to be published shortly 
by the Dolmen Press. 

PETER HYUN the well known Korean poet at present lives in Paris 
where he writes for the leading Korean, French and English per- 
iodicals. These translations are from a book which it to appear 
shortly. 

MAIRE MACENTEE a weil known Irish scholar and at present with 
the Permanent Mission to the United Nations, was born in Dublin 
1922. One of the finest poets writing in Irish and in Ireland today, 
she translates her own work. Collected Poems in Irish appeared 
under the title Margadh na Saoire. 

ANTONIO MACHADO, probably the greatest Spanish poet of the twen- 
tieth century died 1936. 

CYRIL CUSACK the well known Irish actor was born 1910 in Dublin 
of an old theatrical family. Besides intensive theatre activity and 
recordings including sections from Finnegans Wake he writes poems 
which hare appeared in various periodicals. 

NIALL MONTGOMERY, a Dublin man and architect has published 
widely including a fine essay on Finnegans Wake dnd Becketts 
Molloy. 
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